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SCHOOL STATIONERY 


ACME 





WRITING 


PADS and TABLETS. 


Scholars’ Delight Tablets, 
Manhattan Tablets, 
Puritan Tablets. 


Mikado Tablets, 
Students’ Note Books, 


Composition Books, 
Quincy Practice Papers, &c.. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
ta SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


(THE ART AMATEUR 


SAYS: 


New York, April, 1888, 

We cannot imagine any nearer approach to perfection than has 
been made by Hobart B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower in their 
GrapHic SysTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING, designed for schools and 
published by A. Lovett & Co. Each folio in the four drawing 
books of the series contains a sketch of some simple object showing 
the steps necessary to take in drawing it, a number of curves of 
rectilinear forms of common occurrence, space for a drawing from 
nature and for a sketch from imagination, and two or three defini- 
tions of technica] terms. Each book has, at the end, a number or 
stories of great artists, so that there is plenty of variety to hold a 
child's attention and develop whatever artistic talent may be latent 
in him. A -hand-book for the use of teachcrs accompanies the 
series, 


Sample set including the hand-book sent by mail for 60 cents. 


Address: 
A. LOVELL & CO, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 








“EVERY-DAY WORDS IN EVERY-DAY ENGLISH.” 


METCALF’S SPELLING 


and LANGUAGE BOOK 


By ROBERT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools in Boston. 


HIS new and original work has been prepared to meet an increasing demand for 
a speller written in harmony with the present methods of teaching, as employed 

by the best instructors. 
Teachers or school officers dissatisfied with the Spelling-book at present in use in 
their schools should send for a copy of this book. Those who having abandoned the 
use of a speller, are now desirous of returning to its use, will find that Metcalf’ 


Spelling and Language Book will accomplisa results not hitherto at- 
tainable with text-books published on the subject. 


Introduction Price, 20 Cents; Exchange Price, 10 Cents. 
A copy of Metcalf’s Speller will be sent for examination with a view to in- 











PLANT DESCRIPTION. AND ANALYSIS BLANK. 
J. ILLSBURY, rofessor of Biology in § 
co * These Blanks — dey up in moc pnatens < book 


SYNOPSIS of BOTANICAL TERMS. By J. H. PItts- 


8 | troduction on receipt of Introduction Price, 
BuRY, A.M., Professor of Biology in Smith College. This 
form that they may be examined separately, synopsis is designed as an aid in learning the use of terms 


IVISON, BLAHKEMAN & OO., 
are perforated so that ov er he be hound ron if Scarce, . a. vaty of Gaygeiotive es; To accompany the 


9753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Price per block (25 sheets) ks. 4 pp. 8vo 5e. Per hundres, 61 560 
No class in Botany is completely equipped without these blanks, in which to record setae. Send 20 cents for sample block. 


SILVER, ROGERS, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 








State oF New YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE. 


*JosmPH Drxon CRUCIBLE Co., ALBANY, March 21st, 1888. 


JERSEY City, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN :— . I am always glad to hear of all enterprises conducted by American 
brains, American capital and American industry. You certainly have a valid claim upon all Americans 
who use lead pencils; and of course, you have a large constituency to serve. I certainly trust your 
industry may grow and rosper, as it deserves. 

This Department has long been aware of your enterprise and generosity. I have often heard the Dixon 
Pencils highly commended, and thus far have never heard them criticised. 

With my best wishes for -your success, I am, 


* 


x * 





Yours very respectfully, 


“ig | ha [Signed } 


CHAS. R. SKINNER. 
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gh Walmsley &Co, 
SUCCESSORS TO ‘ 
R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 












Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 


mailed free to any address, 
ee be es. in cor- 


A. W. FABER’S 


: ae 
S 





LEAD PENCILS, 


UNEQUALLEDO IN 
QUALITY 


THE OLDEST AND BEST 
OF ALL PENCILS. 


HOUSE FOUNDED IN 1761, 


PEN HOLDERS 
RUBBER 
ERASERS. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS. 


ou cannot obtain 
oie oods at Statione: 
send 30 cts. fer samples 0; 
same. 


SOLE AGENT ano MANUFACTURER, 
645 ano 547 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FABER’S PATENT 
PENCIL 
COMPASSES. 
SAMPLES, 16 CTS. 





SC HOOL CABINET of STANDARD 
MEASURES. 








Wes io 





oan the necessary gente of weights and 
easures, in a neat, varnished, wood 

vabinet with lock. Should be in weay school 
lding. Price, $10.00 Complete. 


HILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfeld, Mass. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


pelle of ie Cuee one Tin for eo 
ools, Fire ™ms,Farms, ote, LL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinacti. G. 








Musical, far sounding 
tory Bells for Bohools, nvebonee 


e8,etc 

MENEELY &CO. =| iakes 
WEST TROY, ¥.¥. | ‘shed 

Description prices and on application. 


bey Bell Foundry 
nes rage 
Send eee ree 


Mention this pauper. 











Plays: Tableaux; Pantomimes 
Charades ; Selections for Pub- 


AMATEUR ani 
THEATRICNS Asa. = anes 


Rose St., New York. 


vas: §E. B, BENJAMIN, EW YORK 


t2 Vesey St, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apyuretes Sor nls at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 





\FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
: STEEL PENS. 


¥ COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, !878. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 2 

For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 

FINE WRITING, wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. XENEY HOEK, Sole Agent. 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 


19 JOHN sST., - - NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Pins for Schools. Pins for Clubs. 
Pins for Classes. Pins for Societies. 
Class Rings and Badges. 
Medals for Graduates. 


‘Sooo eae ore om 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


St. Paul, Minn. July 6, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN :—I cheerfully certify that the Edison Mimeograph, lately purcbased of your 
agent, has during the short time of its use (about three weeks) in these offices. id for its cost 
more than thrice oyer. Especially do we find it “ great invention” for Examination questions in 
Algebra, Mathematics, Greek, or Other studies requiring characters rarely found, even in the best 
stocked ‘printing offices. WE WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT IT, now that we have learned ~ Lema 
its merits and excellence. Very truly, OrTro DreHer, Secretar 

P. 8.—Concurrea in by Superintendent Taylor. 


Send for Samples of work and Descriptive Circular to 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 254 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


The New York School Book Clearing House. 
et ot y+ Ry Sc h O 0 | 4 re) re’ kr or wen pee, SELL 


Copyright-Date Communicate ! 
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The most complete and miscellaneous 


and condition, ar wow, shelf- k of School and College Te 
worn or second-hand, and we W t d. %: Bock © oe Meee xe 
I make you an offer, an e o> a to subjects and conéitiuns 


Address ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO., 66 & 68 Duane 8t., New York. Mention School Journal 


= .|KINDERGARTE 





7 East 14TH STREET, 
NEw X ORK. 


SUPPLIES 


AND SCHUOL | sonnet & CO., 





FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important Points ~ each 
set. Cover the whole fielé a Geography and 
U. 8. History. Unequaled in og eachers 
and Advanced Scho quickly. or examination 
in above branches. mit $1.00 for sample set 
of either kind, with our liberal terms to ageuse. 

FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Parx, O 


ee LANTERNS. 











B. F. BROWN & CO., 


.BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award and 0 Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Paris ition, 1878. 











A aN Orleans fon A 
Mighest Ament: ow ine aan: gainst All 


JAS. W. QUEEN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
xp Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps. Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres 
pondence desired 


Mention this Journ 
NAL. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMIGALS. 











supplioa wi with the best eooteat the lowest ot peioee. 


e.- F. , 





ANDREWS M’F’C CoO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellua- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 


Just Published. 
An y New 
Series of School 
Maps. 

A. H. ANDREWS € CO., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term will begin February 8, 1888. 
Tuition and text-books free to Normal Stu- 
dents. 

Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. ¥. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Courses of instruction will be given in the 
foliowing subjects duriag the summer vacation 
of 1888 :— 

Botany, Chemistry, French, German, Geology, 
History, Physics, Physical Training, Topography 

For information apply to the Secretary of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


The great Singing Book for Pub- 
oe ro eainging Classes, &c. 
of new and 

attinntive wer ments, with 
Questions and 5 ee a seaenere 


Hounds, Exerc eretses, 8 Bing rl — pe 

uw. a v4 

SIGHT nage by mail, a Te 
$5 f 100 


Liberal Diocante to the 1rads and to the Teacher 
J. H. KURZENENABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Ps. 


Di: Tableaux, ror 
PLAYS School.club & Parlor. Bestont "Date 
logue free. T.8. Dexison, Chicago, UL 





























ESTERBROOK’S "PENS. 


No. 333. 


STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 


3332, 444, 128. 105 & 048. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ESTERBROOKSTEEL PEN CO.. 26 John St., WN. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


4 WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


the School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 


The Teachers, ingtitute and Practical Teacher. 
(Monthly.) $1.25 a year. 


how Some Gandy Iustrated. $1.00 a year. 


t Editors. 





CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEAR TO ONE ADDRESS, 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 was . pee ort ee gro ead Be 


WESTERN 0 
E. L. RELLOGG x CO.., HENRY A. ¥ A. YOUNG & 700., 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 55 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 
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prot Goldwin Smith, the foremost advocate 

of commercial union between Canada dnd 
the United States, is sure that it will finally prevail. 
Emperor Frederick became so much worse that his 
son, the Crown Prince, was appointed regent. It is 
asserted that the railroads have evaded the inter- 
state commerce law in order to favor the heavy 
shippers. The resolution, proposing an amendment 
of the constitution of New York prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, was 
adopted by the Assembly. Gen. Boulanger over- 
whelmingly defeated all competitors in his election 
in the Department du Nord. The American Ex- 
change in London closed. It is raid that an exam- 
ination of the books will reveal some startling 
business methods. Matthew Arnold, the poet, 
critic, and philosopher, died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease in Liverpool. A report to the New York health 
board shows that the average annual death rate in 
the city is twenty-six in one thousend, while in 
London it is only twenty. Venezuela is determined 
to spend her best blood in opposing English aggres- 
. sion. Roscoe Conkling died at the Hoffman House, 





New York, Wednesday morning. At this writing 
the death of Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew, the eminent 
New York physician, is hourly expected. 
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‘THE case of JoszEF HormaNn is one that should be 

carefully studied by teachers. Although but 
ten years of age, he isa musical prodigy. It is won- 
derful that so young a child should play such diffi- 
cult music. His success is not due to education, for 
thousands have practiced for years without attain- 
ing a measure of the results already reached. Many 
questions suggest themselves to a student of psy- 
chology. Whence did this boy get his genius? Will 
he continue to grow from his present standpoint, and 
reach intwenty years what no one has ever attained? 
What sort of an education should he receive? Is it 
true that a poet is born, not made? Is it a fact that 
some children attain maturity of certain powers at 
a very early age? If at ten he has reached the full 
strength of his musical manhood, will not his de- 
cline now begin? History seems to point in this di- 
rection, and show that young Hofmann is enjoying 
his best musical years, at least it is a fact that ifthe 
work of a man is required of him now, his powers 
will bs blunted, and the future possibilities of his 
success destroyed. 





(‘THE engineers of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad went on a strike some time 
since, the reason being not because they were not 
paid enough wages, but because they wanted a 
change made in the methods the company had 
adopted. Other engineers took their places; then 
the switchmen struck in order to help the engineers; 
other switchmen took their places. The writer 
lately came over this road from Omaha to Chicago, 
and found everything in fine working order; the 
train arrived on time exactly. Great trouble and 
expense has been caused by these men. What has 
caused it? There is but one answer, and that is 
ignoran7e. 

The school-house stands as a perpetual barrier to 
disorder, and the acts resulting from ill-judgment. 
But education is not widely spread in any land,— 
even America. There are plenty of men who can 
run an engine, but who are poorly educated—using 
the term in its broad sense. An ignorant engineer 
is like an ignorant man anywhere; he is at the 
mercy of a smarter man with a glib tongue. Such 
are told to ‘‘ organize ;” they join, pay in large sums 
of money, and then expect the millennium to come. 
No argument is made here for or against the 
rights of employes in general; the point is that 
ignorance is the cause of the troubles arising from 
strikes. An ignorant man goes to a meeting of his 
organization, and is told that if all remain firm 
wages will be doubled, etc. He acts accordingly; 
his ignorance is taken advantage of; he pays 
roundly for his ignorance. As has been pointed 
out over and over again, it is not education that 
costs, it is ignorance. Take the cigarmakers, for 
example; they contribute each year nearly a half. 
million of dollars, not for their sick, poor, or dis- 
abled, but for the expenses of their organization. 
It does them no good in reality—it is the tax that 
ignorant cigarmakers pay. Now, if that money 
were expended, say, as Peter Cooper expended his 
money, what blessings it would yield! 

This leads to the point that we want to reach. 
We bekeve the true plan is for engineers to learn 
their business at a school of engineers; to receive a 
diploma of fitness. In this way they would have 
the opportunity to get some breadth of culture, be 
able to see truth for themselves. Not only this, but 
the knowledge they would get would enable them 
to turn to other employments when their own field 
of labor was full. As it now is, if there are mvre 





laborers in a certain branch of labor than are 


needed, they cry out against a reduction of wages, 
but that is the only remedy. 

So that we believe that education is a fountain 
that will water the whole universe; strikes are the 
diseases that come from ignorance. How much the 
world suffers from ignorance! 
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TEACHER writes, ‘‘How can I get a better 

place? My salary is small, and the board 
threatens to make it smaller; my school-house is 
old, and the people are opposed to building a new 
one; my pupils are not the best cultured at home, 
and no better at school; in fact, I am in a poor- 
place, but I cannot think how I can get a better 
one.” Thousands like you have succeeded; you can. 
Make the old school-house clean and attractive. 
Hang curtains. A little encouragement will put 
the surroundings in order. Flowers can be planted. 
Pictures can be put on the wails. Whitewash will 
cover many square yards of dingy wall space. 
Make the old stove and pipe shine. Be on hand 
early in the morning and greet the children cheer- 
fully, Get one basin and towel for the girls and 
another for the boys. You ask, am I to do all this? 
Begin; you will soon have all the help you need. If 
you spend a little money you will get it back with 
interest; it will pay a better dividend than you ever 
imagined you could get. Study how to interest 
your pupils. Lead, them to be anxious to do what 
they ought to do. Get out of old fossil ways. 
Induce the children to do things for themselves. 
All of these ‘‘ways” you will find in the ScHooLt 
JouRNAL and InsTiTUTE. The pages of these papers 
are full of the best hints. Read the best books that 


3} will help you, not too much, but carefully, and 


practice what you read, Next, interest the people. 
Do not urge them to come into your school at any 
time, but invite them to come and see you when 
you are certain you have something to show them 
they will like to see. Send them away pleased. 
Don’t run order into the ground. Jnterest is better 
than order. Be patient, keep at your work, put 
your heart in it, and you need not fear concerning 
promotion. It will come, and so will the pay. 





I ET a fashionably-dressed, stylish woman enter a 

4 New York street car, and a dozen men will 
jump up and offer her a seat, but let a poor woman 
come in, and these same men will not see her. A 
handsome young woman recently accepted a seat 
in a car, and soon after the poor woman did come 
in, but all the men were blind, The handsome 
woman wus a lady, and she gave her poor sister her 
seat; instantly the men jumped up and offered her 
a seat, which she smilingly but firmly declined to 
take. She stood holding on to a strap, and the men 
looked sheepish. There is a lesson here for pupils, 
although thousands ot our readers have, fortunately, 
no occasion to use street cars. Manners are as val- 
uable in a log cabin as in a palace; in the poorest 
school-house as in the best one. A polite teacher 
carries with him a power above all learning. He 
has the decoration of a nobleman, and under even 
shabby clothes carries a true heart; for good man- 
ners come from good character. Without good 
character there can be no good manners. Charac- 
ter first; manners will follow by a little direction. 
Helpfulness, kindness, unselfishness, are elements 
in a polite man’s composition. Inside first, outside 
afterward. How early can children learn these 
lessons? As soon as they notice anything. Who 
can estimate their value? A polite person is a well 
educated person. But the outside tinsel that glitters 
is composed.of base metal. Its wearer may smile, 
and smile, and be a villain still. True education 
makes its possessor a gentleman or a lady; faise 
education puts all on the outside, but leaves within 





hollow and empty. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 
STATE. 

’ The measure prepared by a committee of New York 
atate superintendents, and delivered to State Superin- 
tendent Draper, for presentation to the legislature, is 
entitled ‘‘An Act to enforce attendance upon the 
schools, to establish a state school for the reclamation of 
incorrigible children, and making an appropriation there- 
for.” 

The bill enacts that children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years, living within the limits of any city 
or union free school district, shall attend regularly some 
public or private school, unless their physical or mental 
condition render it impracticable. It specifies fourteen 
years or over as the age when children may be lawfully 
émployed to labor, and provides for fines or imprison- 
ment for a violation of this law by those in charge of the 
children. The fines thus collected are to be added to the 
public money of the school district in which the offense 
occurred. It provides for the appointment of truant 
officers in every city or union free school district, who 
shall make and revise lists of all children of school age 
in the respective districts under their charge, with the 
tiames and residences of their parents or guardians 
These officers will receive from teachers lists of the same 
sort, and reports each week of absences. Failure of the 
téacher to report is punishable by a fine. Continued 
failure of parentsor guardians to comply with this act is 
punishable by arrest. A truant officer who does not 
perform his duties is liable to removal. Failure of the 
town or city to remove incompetent officers, and appoint 
others, will necessitate a forfeiture of the public money 
of the place. 

The bill also enacts that by September 1, 1891, every 
city and union free school district shall have provided 
adequate and suitable school accommodations for all 
pupils of school age, and a failure to comply with this 
will result in a withholding of the public money until 
this section of the act is complied with. A suitable 
amount will be appropriated for this purpose. 

Truants and incorrigible children will be committed to 
a state school provided for them, to be called “‘ The New 
York State School for Incorrigibles.” The bill authorizes 
the governor, secretary of state, comptroller, state trea- 
surer, attorney-general, and state superintendent of public 
instruction to decide upon asite and to purchase it. It 
is to be governed by nine trustees, appointed by the 
superintendent, who shall have power to discharge any 
inmate when sufficiently reformed. Inmates may be 
rétained until eighteen years of ago. No person charged 
with crime or misdemeanor will be committed to this 
school, 

‘Private schools, and all schools, not a part of the public 
school system of the state, will be required to report to 
boards of education or school commissioners any facts 
required by the state superintendent. 

All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this bill 
will: be repealed; and the act, when passed, will take 
effect immediately. 


> 





‘TRUE WORKERS. 





‘Bishop Huntington said of John Richard Green, the 
gifted English historian, “‘ He never ceased working. 
Years before, he had truly, though half lightly, forecast 
his own epitaph, ‘ He died learning.’ Amidst all the 
vivacity and the merriment which no inroads of disease 
impaired, he felt the responsibility of knowledge, and 
would fain have passed it on before the end came.” 
These words were spoken of a great teacher by a great 
teacher. Any one is a teacher who “ passes knowledge 
on.” The famous historian possessed the secret of the 
true instructor, He first gained knowledge by constant 
study, and then “‘ passed it on,” even when his body was 
shattered by disease. Note his persistency in work. 
True workers are never idle. Everything is turned to 
acconnt by them. So with true teachers. If the books 
be closed, they can make a lesson on any object within 
sight. If they cannot do active school work, they can 
teach some struggling ones from the sofa. In this great- 
est of callings, everything depends upon knowing and 
using one’s opportunities. 


CONCERNING examinations the Westminster Review 
recently said that ‘‘ they tend to increase rapidly all over 
the country educational dishonesty and scholastic sham.” 
We fear that such doctrine as this would not suit the 
conservative latitude of New York City, 


ee oe pie cnvaniinn Gives “Mid oa 
so bad has the weather been across the Atlantic. — 














OUR MINISTER TO ENGLAND ON EDUCATION. 
. The Private Schoolmaster says ‘‘ that in the course of a 
brief but pleasant speech Mr. Phelps managed to say one 
or two good things. It is true that he lacks the culture 
or the grace of diction that it is Mr. Lowell’s privilege to 
possess ; but Mr. Phelps is an eminently successful man, 
and he is consequently worth listening to when, in a 
plain and manly fashion, he tells us his views on educa- 
tion in general. As might be expected, the representa- 
tive of the Great Repubiic of the New World regards ed- 
ucation as the best means of giving to men and women 
that most valuable of gifts—personalindependence. This 
is felicitously described as ‘the capacity to stand on 
their own feet and look the world in the face, and take 
care of themselves and those who belonged to them.’ 
He said that for the ordinary daily work of the world he 
preferred the modern education to theold. Without dis- 
paraging the great value of classical and philosophical 
learning, he labeled it as the luxury of education, and 
not its necessity. Necessities, he contended, came first. 
The value or brilliancy of a diamond was not disputed 
when one said that a man first wanted a coat to his back 
before he needed a diamond pin. Wine was not the less 


.| choice or good because bread was a prior necessity. 


When he proceeded to eulogize the system of education 
that replied to the student’s enquiry, ‘What can you 
teach me?’ by the other question, ‘What do you want 
to know?’ Mr. Phelps, we consider, hit the nail right on 
the head and indicated a course it would be eminently 
prudent to follow. In some phases of education, such a 
plan is already accepted ; but the principle has yet to be 
recognized generally. At all events when Mr. Phelps has 
something more to say on education, we shall be glad to 
hear him, and we trust that it will not be long before we 
shall have swept away the more obvious anachronisms 
of our somewhat haphazard educational system.” 


+ 


MANUAL TRAINING IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Industrial education has made a good beginning in 
the public schools of this city. Four years ago sewing 
was introduced into the grammar schools, where instruc- 
tion is given for one houra week. It is very popular 
with the girls and their mothers. The study of form by 
clay modeling came next, and was soon followed by 
paper-cutting in all its various forms, in connection with 
drawing. About two years ago classes from the higher 
grades of the grammar school, and the lower classes of 
the high school, were organized for wood-working. 
They devote an hour and a half a week to it under a 
competent mechanic as teacher, who follows a regular 
course of work, maintaining strict discipline. Several of 
the public school teachers, take lessons on Saturday. New 
and larger quarters have been secured for these classes and 
will be occupied soon, when it is expected that working 
in metals will form a part of the course. 

Drawing is taught in all the schools in a very practi- 
cal manner, under the supervision of a first-class 
teacher. - 

IN speaking of Superintendent Balliet, of Springfield, 
Mass., the new superintendent of schools, the Springfield 
Union says : ‘‘ Thomas M. Balliet, who recently assumed 
the duties of superintendent of public.schools, was born 
near Mauch Chunk, Pa. He received his early education 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania, and before enter- 
ing college he taught for two years in a country school 
and was teacher of mathematics in an academy for a year. 
He was graduated in 1876 from the Franklin and Marsh- 
all College at Lancaster, Pa., with the highest honors of 
his class, and with one of the highest grades of scholar- 
ship ever attained at that college. After a year’s princi- 
palship of the high school at Bellefonte, Pa., he took 
a post graduate course at Yale College, making a spe- 
cial study of the Semitic languages andofGreek. He 
also, while at New Haven, studied theology. After com- 
pleting his studies at Yale, he was for three years teacher 
of Latin and Greek in the Keystone Normal School at 
Kutztown, Pa., afterwards superintendent of schools in 
Carbon county, Pa., and for several years instructor in 
the Cook County Normal School at Chicago, Ti. In 1885 
he was elected superintendent of schools at Reading, Pa., 





| where he now is.” 


Superintendent Balliet has done a good deal of work 
as a lecturer at teachers’ institutes in many states, and 
has been prominently connected with the summer school 
of methods at Saratoga, N. Y. 

The School Committee’s Report of the Springfield 
schools says: ‘‘In the election and acceptance of Dr. 


Balliet, the services of a distinguished teacher, experi- 





enced director and scholarly gentleman are assured. We 





may also congratulate ourselves on the significant fact 
that leading educators of Massachusetts welcome his ad- 
vent in assuming the direction of the public schools of 
Springfield, and anticipate the help of his counsel jp 
their work for the advancement of public school instruc. 
tion.” 





MASSACHUSETTS is calling for new education men to 
direct her institutions. Supt. Balliet has been chosen 
for Springfield; Supt. Meleney, for Semerville; ang 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall, for Worcester’s Clark University. 
It is but a few years ago that, at the word “ Quincy,” as 
pronounced by Supt. Marble, the Massachusetts State 
Convention, jeered and cackled with huge delight. 
Supt. Dickinson’s cheek reddened with shame and mor. 
tification ; he half rose and said, ‘‘ This is too bad ;” he 
saw there was truth in the Quincy utterance. Massachu- 
setts too has been finding it out. The new president of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., is to be G. Stanley 
Hall, Ph.D,, now professor of psychology and peda. 
gogics in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. No 
man could have been chosen that would more gratify 
the new educationists of the country, or better represent 
them. He has been outspoken for many years for re- 
form, and in the very direction the new education men 
have pursued, the psychological. He has made ad- 
dresses at several of the meetings of the National Asso. 
ciation, not because he voiced its sentiments, but be. 
cause he was a member of the Johns Hopkens faculty ; 
this was too important a position to be ignored. But 
gradually Stanley Hall has won recognition from 
among the text-book worshippers. 

We congratulate the trustees of Clark University, 
upon their choice of this sterling man, this broad and 
independent thinker. We predict that it will be an ap- 
pointment sure to give the institution a higher standing. 
Stanley Hall represents a high, and broader culture, a 
philosophic education. There are enough colleges that 
swear by text-books ; some are wanted, where the laws 
that are at the foundation of our growth and develop- 
ment as human beings can be observed and followed. 
The Johns Hopkins University stood on an independent 
platform, and asked simply, ‘‘ What is Truth?” 

It gathered men who were truth-seekers ; it made its 
students such. It was fortunate in being able to have 
the money to draw together men like Stanley Hall as 
instructors. If Clark University will do this it, too, will 
be a success. 

This is the ground the new educationists stand on. 
They demand simply the truth in education. They are 
ready to welcome all who make this the foundation arti- 
cle in their creed. They see the spread of the light in 
Massachusetts with unfeigned pleasure. 





Supt. F. B. Gautt, of Peublo, Colorado, for several 
years in charge of the schools in that city, has. accepted 
the superintendency of the schools of Tacoma. Mr. 
Gault will be missed in Colorado, where he has been a 
most successful and faithful worker. His record in 
Iowa before he went to Colorado, was excellent. We 
congratulate the citizens of Tacoma in securing a man 
so ble by. nature, and.so thoroughly prepared by 
education and experience, to take charge of their edu- 
cational affairs. 





THE London Journal of Education says, that ‘‘ educa- 
tion should have some definite relation to the life, inter- 
ests, and occupations of the individual” Doesn’t this 
look towards the introduction of industrial training ? 





Mr. Taurine of England once said : ‘‘ Teaching is not 
possible, if an inspector is coming to count the number 
of bricks made to order.” 





WHICH is worse, payment by examination results, as 
in London, or payment by attendance, as in New York? 





Str Partie Maanvs, by the way, a good thinker, 
recently said : ‘‘ The time spent in teaching Latin to boys 
who leave school at about the age of fifteen, is in nearly 
all cases, absolutely wasted. I am. convinced that no 
great improvement will be effected in our middle class 
education until Latin eeases to form - of the regular 
curriculum.” 





Bronson ALCoTT was a vegetarian, and often criti- 
cised meat-eaters harshly. To one of them he declared 
one day that the eater of mutton becomes a sheep, the 

eater of pork becomes a hog, etc. ‘And is it also true,’ 
interposed the other, “that eaters of vegetables become 
small potatoes?” 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 


Dr. S. A. Bazr, late of Florence, 8S. C., has been ten- 
dered the superintendency of the Macon public schools, 
Georgia. 





- Ex-PRESIDENT WHITE, of Cornell, has been chosen to 
succeed Professor Asa Gray as regent of the Smithsonian 
Institute. ‘ 


THE Senate of Glasgow University have elected Prof, 
Max Muller to be the first Gifford lecturer on natural 
theology. The tenure is for two years, which may be 
renewed once only, the lecturer giving at least twenty 
public lectures a year. 





Pror. Mary W. WHITNEY, who has taken Professor 
Maria Mitchell’s place at Vassar College, is on alumna of 
Vassar, and not of Harvard, as has been stated. She has 
studied, however, at the Harvard University. 





Pror. Wm. McKay is princinal of the Mt. Holly, 
Arkansas, High School. He is a thorough scholar, and is 
making a great success of the school. 





THE secretary of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly has engaged the services of Frank Beard, the great 
blackboard artist, for their coming session at Morehead 
City. Mr. Beard is extensively known as former car- 
toonist for the New York Judge, and his work in the 
cause of education in his peculiar line has elicited muck 
admiration. 


Rev. D. L. Hunn, of Buffalo, N. Y., is the oldest liv- 
ing graduate of Yale. He is ninety-eight years old. 





Rev. N. D. FANNING is president of Jamestown Col- 
lege, Dakota. The college has an enrollment of seventy 
pupils. 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES E. Hyatr has been 
elected president of the Pennsylvania Military Academy 
at Chester. 





Pres. W. H. Payne, of Nashville, Tenn., is a .warm 
friend of literary societies. 





MINNEAPOLIS has an excellent training school under 
the instruction of Miss O. A. Evers. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT HENRY Sabin, of Iowa has 
issued an Arbor Day Annual, appointing Aoril 27th, 
the birthday of General Grant, as Arbor Day. The 
Annual contains many choice selections to be used in 
the exercises of the day. It asks that each school plant 
a tree or shrub, as a tribute to Miss Alcott. and sugrests 
that groups of trees be arranged, to be known as Pres- 
idents’ Group, Poets’ Group, Patriots’ Group, etc. 

EDUCATIONAL Leaflet No. 10, from the Industrial Edu- 
cational Association, this city, is on ‘‘ The Manual Train- 
ing school,” taken from Higher Ground, by Augustus 
Jacobson. It expresses in a few words many central 
truths. 





A LARGE proportion of the county, city and borough 
superintendents of Pennsylvania met in convention at 
Harrisburgh, April 11 and 12. Papers on “ Institutes 
and Their General Management,” ‘‘ Examination and 
Qualification of Teachers,” and ‘‘ Selection and Transfer 
of Teachers,” were presented. “The Local Institutes,” 
and “Unity in Computation of Percentage of Attend- 
ance,” were among the incidental subjects discussed, and 
Governor Beaver gave a fine address on “ Arbor Day » 
and “ Industrial Education.” The state is taking hold of 
the latter subject in an earnest, practical way. One of 
the commissioners, appointed to consider the matter, is 
now in Germany gaining all the information possible on 
this special branch of study. 

_ The meeting showed that there is a growing sentiment 
in favor of having county institutes at different dates 
from September till Christmas, rather than crowded into 
one or two weeks. The New Education receiveda share 
of attention at the meeting. One of the speakers said : 
“Last year we spent thousands of dollars at our county 
nstitutes on the subject of ‘ Physiology and Hygiene,, 
this year it will no doubt be‘ Industrial Education,’ and 
next year ‘The New Education.’” Next week we shall 
sive a brief report of the proceedings. Altogether the 
cotivention showed that the Keystone State is making 
800d" progréss. Her ‘educational officers have been for 
many years as earnest and devoted a body of laborers as 
our country affords. This meeting evinced an increasing 
‘nterest in the live topics of to-day. 


THe American Institute of Instruction, believed to 
be the oldest teachers’ organization in the world, holds 
its annual meeting this year at Newport, R. I., July 9 to 
18, 1888. Dr. J. G. Fitch, of London, the distinguished 
author of ‘“ Lectures on Teaching,” will speak on the 
‘Evolution of Character;” Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
New York, on “Manual Training;” Prof. A. E. Dolbear, 
of Tufts College, on ‘‘ Recent Advances in Electrical 
Science;” A. E. Winship, of Boston, on “Genius and 
Education;” Edwin D. Mead, of the Old South Historical 
Course, Boston, on the “Importance of the Study of 
History;” President L. Clark Seelye, of Smith College, 
on the ‘“‘ Higher Education of Women;” Miss Bertha 
Hintz, of the Boston Normal School, on ‘‘ Drawing in 
Schools;” W. H. Lambert, of Fall River, on ‘‘The Extent 
and Character of the Study of English Authors;” and 
J. B. Sharland, of Boston, on ‘‘ Music in the School 
Room.” 





THE publishers of TREASURE-TROVE, so well and favor- 
ably known to teachers, because taken by so many of 
their pupils, offer several valuable prizes to young 
writers as follows: First prize, $100; second prize, $50; 
third prize, $30; fourth prize, $20; fifth prize, $20; 
sixth prize, $15; seventh prize, $10; eighth prize, $5. 
The last four are to be in books selected by the winner 
from the TREASURE-TROVE Library of 1,000 volumes. 
writers must be subscribers to TREASURE-TROVE, mem- 
ber of some school and under 18 years of age. Princi- 
pals should send stamp for circular which will give full 
particulars, at once. See another page for advertisement. 
Address, TREASURE-TROVE, 25 Clinton Place, New York 


City. 





WE have received the last annual report of Supt. Wm. 
E. Anderson, of Milwaukee, Wis., in which are many 
practical remarks upon reading, writing, geography, and 
language—those time-worn branches, in the teaching of 
which so much nonsense finds its way into the school- 
room. There is in the report much that is deserving of 
attention, and that will help those who read it. 





THE NEW EDUCATION IN VERMONT. 

The following extract: from Superintendent E. L. 
Temple’s recent report of the Rutland schools show what 
good work is being done there and the gratifiying results : 

** For the success attained in the experiment of train- 
ing teachers, as well as pupils, in the best methods of mod- 
ern instruction, we are very largely indebted to the 
faithful, experienced, and highly intelligent labors of the 
supervising teacher of these methods, Mrs. J. M. Dewey 
whose entire time has been devoted for two terms to the 
instruction of the teachers of the lower grades. There 
has been much to unlearn on the part of teachers, and 
their work has been harder than formerly, but it has been 
done cheerfully and with a beartiness on the whole quite 
remarkable, and I know of no teacher who would will- 
ingly go back to former methods. The effect upon schol- 
ars is electric and inspiring: and the constant play 
of the mental faculties, the varied change of position and 
movement, the use of calisthenics and music, the cor- 
rection of written work by one another, and the employ- 
ment by the younger pupils of pleasing objects of geo- 
metrical form and of varied size and color in working 
out their own combinations, have all proved wonderful 
aids, even to deportment and discipline, and have greatly 
lessened weariness. 

‘Spelling is never taught without knowledge of defi- 
nition ; in reading. much time is taken for sight reading 
and supplementary work in continued stories like Robin- 
son Crusoe, the Arabian Nights and the stories in the 
St. Nicholas Magazine ; writing and drawing are taught 
with regularity, frequency and system, showing already 
most excellent results ; in geography, the use of globes, 
molding boards with sand, individual outline maps, etc., 
makes the study very real ; and at the beginning of arith- 
metic, all the properties and combinations of each num- 
ber are acquired with great familiarity before proceeding 
to the next, while mental work, constantly practiced, al- 
most supersedes the necessity for atext-book. Language 
as a means of expression (not technically considered) 
comes in for a more generous share of treatment, many 
other topics becoming at the same time language les- 
sons by their mode of development. Also, no dav passes 
which does not bring some definite, even if incidental, 
instruction in the principles of good morals and gentle 
manners. And this is as it should be: for no system of 
education is worth perpetuating which ignores the train- 
ing of the moral side of the child’s nature, or unduly sub- 
ordinates it to the intellectual. 








“ These are only samples of the character of the teach- 








ing referred to, which leaves as little as possible to the 
text-book, and proceeds naturally from the concrete to 
the abstract. Its results are apparent in the redoubled 
capacity for acquisition and reproduction shown by the 
pupils.” 


—_— 
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CONNECTICUT STATE REPORTS. 








The annual report of the board of education of Con- 
necticut, and the report of the secretary, Charles D. 
Hine, to the board, together with the school laws of the 
state, statistical and other matter, are contained in a 
volume of over five hundred pages. Special attention 
is given to a consideration of the truant law and the 
methods of its enforcement. The law prohibiting the 
employment of children under thirteen would naturally 
increase the number in attendance, but so many ad- 
vanced with a bound from eleven or twelve to fourteen, 
that in few schools has any increase from this cause been 
noted. Without doubt many children are escaping the 
provisions of the law relating to employment and attend- 
ance through false statements. It is suggested as a 
remedy for this to take the census in September or 
October. The reduced attendance is due in part to the 
opening of a number of private schools in large towns. 
The public schools have, however, maintained an un- 
doubted superiority, and so long as this is the case they 
will attract the great body of the children. The efforts 
to secure compliance with the law relating to attend- 
ance without resort to severe measures, have not resulted 
satisfactorily. Notices and admonitions would cease to 
have any effect if it were not known that nenalties are 
often imposed for violation of this law. The princiral 
opposition to the law comes from parents who, usually 
from pure avarice, continue to seek to place their chil- 
dren in factories before they legally have a right to be 
there. Now that employers generally understand its 
provisions, there is less occasion than formerly to invoke 
its penalties. 

The proposition, before the last general assembly. to 
put the entire management of schools into the care of 
the towns failed, but the increased sunport of the move- 


ment gives rise to the hope that before very long the. 


state will adopt the policy of a single instead of a double 
manacement of its schools, The law now provides for 
the eligibility of women to certain school offices, In 
some places they have served on boards of school visit- 
ors, and many localities would doubtless be benefited if 
competent women, ex-teachers and others, could be 
induced to serve the vublic in educational trusts. 

The New Britain Normal School is steadily improving 
in the quality of its work. In the attic story have been 
placed a commodious workshop and a well-equipped 
gymnasium. In the shop the pupils are trained in the 
use of carpenter’s tools, and in the gymnasium special 
attention is given to the hea!th of the pupils. The sum 


expended in 1887 was $1,768,371; cost for each child. 


registered, $13.12; cost for each child in attendance, 
&20.89 ; number between four and sixteen vears of are, 
158,260 ; number of different pupils in the public schools 
125,794 ; percentage of attendance, 82,07; percentage of 
attendance in schools of all kinds, 92.48 ; average wages 
of male teachers, $68.82 ; female teachers, $38.50. 


o> 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL RASIS OF EXPRESSION. 


Abstract of lectures given by Col. Francie W. Parker in the Hal! 
of the [ndustrial Education Association, New York. Reported 
by E. L. Benedict. 

I1.—(Continued.) 

Let us look at the effect of this motive of giving to 
others in developing power. 

T am thinking to give. 

I am trying to realize what is in my mind. Influenced 
hy that motive, I work to express my thoughts. I find 
that my work does not equal my thoucht. I look again 
at the object. I repeat my work until it equals my 
thoucht. 

When we do our best, that is a step toward something 
better. One reason why some teachers are not doing 
better work is that thev have never yet done their best. 
If they would just do that once they would rise to some- 
thing better. 

But suppose we use the wrong motive in education. 
Suppose, instead ot allowing the child to exercise this 
grand motive of givine, we sav to him, ‘‘ Tf you do this 


the test you can I will reward you. J will rive you a 
niece of paper.” Suppose you sever his activities en- 


tirelv from. the normal, unselfish motives. and apneal.. 


constantly to the selfish. The mother begins this when 
she bnys the child to take his medicine. He comes to 
school, and the teacher buvs him. He oes to collere, 
and is bought with the “‘ highest honors.” He is bought 
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from childhood all the way up till he leaves college ; 
then he stands out before the world and says, ‘‘ Here I 


am, an educated man, Ladies and gentlemen, what 
will you give for me?” 


Ii. 
EXPRESSION BY CORRESPONDENCES. 


Let us look at the special functions to be developed by 
each of the four modes,—making, modeling, painting, 
and drawing. (I give them in this order, for it seems to 
me to be the natural one.) 

Making (there is no existing term that will answer for 
t is) means expression of a rE in actuality. The 
object expressed, or the result of the expression, corres- 
ponds to the pom ott The correspondence is exact 
when the skill equals the concept. 

Making differs from the other modes of expression in 
that it necessitates a knowledge of all the of the 
object to be made. There must be an analysis of the 
object, and a corresponding anatomy of the conception. 
Each part is to be adjusted to the whole so that it may 
correspond in length, breadth, and thickness. 

There is no form of expression which requires as close 
observation as this form. So we see here is a great 
stimulus to accurate observation. 

As an incentive to this work we do not try to convince 
the child that by doing it he will grow by it, that he will 
get from the exercise power that will he 4 him through 
life. We know that is what he is doing, but we appeal 
to his motive of giving to others. We ask him to make 
something for somebody. 

The question of manual training is a question of the 
development of being. It is not that we may be better 
served, that the world may have better mechanics. It 
is not the question of preparing a man the better to earn 
his bread and butter fora few years. This is the lowest 
possible motive. The question of manual training cen- 
ters around the development of power possible through 
this mode of expression. 

The selection of objects to be made is of prime import- 
ance. Some begin with the making of joints, but there 
is no purpose to the child in a joint. He must have a 
whole to make, or there will be no motive behind his 
work. The kind of work that a child can put his soul 
into must be something which he sees will of use to 
others. We had an experience of this last Christmas. 
The children were encouraged to make things for Christ- 
mas presents, and the delight they took in this work, 
the close observation, the attention, the care and cleanli- 
ness that that motive aroused in those children was 
wonderful. 

Any teacher trying this experiment for the first time 
will make discoveries which will lead her to see what an 
intense love children have for work that they can do 
with their hands. Nothing else so absorbs. and holds 
their attention. From such activity as that comes 
power. The effectiveness of any kind of intellectual 
training depends upon its power to hold the attention. 

Modeling requires the presence of the whole concept. 
The more the concept equals the object to be modeled, 
the more power there is to model. The model is to 
show by partial correspondence what the whole is. 

Modeling is more difficult than making. It requires 
closer observation ; a higher power of expression. ere, 
having the whole concept in mind, you express it by a 
partial correspondence. The task is to express so that 
others will see the whole from the part you have pre- 
sented. When you look at a model you see first a partial 
correspondence, then you see the whole to which the 
model corresponds, Modeling grows out of making. 

In painting the endeavor is to express the concept 
through one group of attributes,—through color. 

Children love color. The intense delight they take in 
mixing their color, and the attention they give to the 
object they are trying to paint can hardly equaled 
by any other mode of expression. 

Watch children who are painting, and then watch 
those who are studying words, and notice the difference. 
The one is happy, his mind intent, his attention strained 
to the uttermost. The other is—what? Surely just the 
reverse. 

Drawing is the outcome of the preceding three. 
When a child draws a flat copy he draws an object— 
what object, oe His painting may be crude, his 
modeling may be crude, they are simply the indications 
of his concepts. What is the concept here? 

Place before one child a fish,—the real object—and let 
him try to draw it. Let another draw a fish from a flat 
copy. Which one will have the clearer concept of a 
fish? Which will have best cultivated his observation ? 

Flat copy drawing has been necessary, and pointed to 
something higher. So far all very well. But it does 
not develop power of observation. It prevents the for- 
mation of the real concept. 

I visited a school once, and was shown in the room 
where the children were drawing. The windows were 
full of flowers,—beautiful things that delight every 
child,—and the children were at work on flat copies. 
Would it have been possible for that teacher to see what 
she was doing! With a world full of beauty that would 
arouse and hold their attention if they were but allowed 
to look at it, and the children fastened down to lifeless 
flat copies ! 

The highest use of drawing is to strengthen the powers 
of observation. Thus we can trace a growth in the 
development of the power of conception prong these 
four forms of expression. Each gives additio wer, 
Each successive one is a test of the preceding. e test 
of making is seen in modeling; that of modeling in 
painting ; painting in drawing.; 


EXPRESSION ‘THROUGH SYMBOLS. 


From a general view of these four forms of expres- 
sion, let us proceed to another, that of expression by 
language, or symbol], 


First there is no correspondence between a word and a 
concept. There is a theory that oral e sprang 
originally from similarity of sound, and written lan- 
guage from drawing, which in turn was a crude method 
of expressing thought by partial correspondences. Thus 
there appears to have been an evolution of one out of 
another. 

But our words now have no correspondence with the 
thought to be uttered. The enunciation, articulation, 
pronunciation, and accent of spoken lan e, are all 
extremely complex. Most ple live and die without 
being able to analyze words by sounds. 

The child masters this vast a of language, 
under the influence of motive, the desire to express 
thought. The more intense the child’s desire to express 
his thought, the more intense his conscious activities, 
and the more quickly will the word be learned. 

All symbols are learned entirely by imitation. If the 
child has the right pattern, he will reproduce the sym- 
bol correctly. He learns by imitation all this com- 
plexity, first by the motive to express what is in him, 
and the secret of his learning the word is, that it comes 
to him in the white heat of his conscious activities. 

The child sees an object; he has a great anxiety to 
know what it is ; the name is given him, just then when 
his desire is greatest, and he learns the word for life. 

Then that marvelous mechanism of the physical or- 
ganization, the voice is called into exercise, to give ex- 
pression to the word, that he has heard. He tries to 
.——~ it exactly as it is formed in his concept. 

hat is expressed by language that cannot be ex- 
— by these forms? Judgments and classification. 

guage is necessary for the expression of these. Lan- 
guage alms, in its sequence, to express what these other 
forms cannot. 

ns out of oral language is the written. This,too, 
is learned by imitation. The child learns to make the 
symbols as he sees them. They are the utensils by 
which he is able to express his thoughts. But, the mo- 
tive he has in acquiring them, is his desire to give to 
others. Any other motive is abnormal. 

In making, there was absolute necessity for the 
thought. ere was no chance for sham. He must 
have the thought before he tried to express it. And in 
modeling and painting, and drawing, except in drawing 
flat copies, there must be the thought behind the ex- 

ression. But when we come to symbols, a child ma 
earn the symbol without having the concept for whic 
it stands. 

Economy of action comes from the intehsity of the 
thought. Here is the secret in teaching reading. 

Why should the child read orally? Sv that he may 
read to others. This is his motive. You have heard 
reading where the child read to himself, or to his 
teacher. Or perhaps he did not read to any one. He 
merely pronounced the words. 

The motive in reading should be the desire to read to 
others. This desire absorbs his mind and controls the 
action of the muscles. The body naturally conforms to 
the desire, is governed by the thought. 

Allow a child to read to himself, or to pronounce 
words, and you destroy this power of reading to others. 
Make any one of these an end, and the main thing is 
left. If you make pronunciation the end, the thought 
goes. If the child must stand up and think how to pro- 
nounce words, he can not think of thé thought he is 
uttering. 

The body adjusts itself in accordance with the thought 
expressed. The mind and soul conform to the action 
of the body. The true office of elocution, instead of de- 
veloping an abnormal voice is to develop the soul. 


THE LAWS OF EXPRESSION. 


The first law of expression is that only by the best you 
do the better. In drawing the effort is to make the skill 
equal to the thought. As the process of observation 
goes on, in doing your best the concept grows, the 
power to conceive is enhanced. (Children love the 
teachers who make them do their best.) The second law 
is, the least possible physical effort necessary for the ex- 


pression. 

Any thing which requires physical effort in the least 
is a strain upon the attention. It robs the mind of just 
so much power to grasp the thought. 

This doctrine of economy of power is a great one. 
Train the child to hold the pen so that he can write or 
draw in the easiest possible way. Any rigidity in mus- 
cle is an obstruction to thought. Any attention to the 
hand or the arm, robs one of the power to think. 

The elocution of the past was a deliberate training to 
rigidity of the vocal organs. It absorbs the mind in the 
organ by which the thought is given. If a person in 
8 ing thinks of his voice, the hearers will think of 
his voice and nothing more. Sometimes the voice is in- 
jured—in some heathen countries among savages, by 
placing a ~— around the waist, and compressing the 
muscles that are closely connected with the vocal 
te) 8. 
igidity of muscle is seefi in requiring children to sit 
straight and stiff in one position, or to stand with their 
toes on a line. Rigidity of muscie means rigidity of 
mind and rigidity of soul, always and at all times. 

A principal once said to one of his teachers, ‘‘ When I 
go by this room, I don’t want to hear a sound, your 
pupils must be still.” That man’s soul had become 
rigid. It is nice to have a quiet school, but it is the 
quiet of the grave. 


Iv. 
THE QUESTION OF ECONOMY. 


_ Economy in growth is the concentration of all modes 
to one purpose,—the development of power. 

Painting is an indispensable‘neans in the economy of 
ewe. ae . The child is a born naturalist ; 
loves to study plant and animal life. Heis interested 








in observing a leaf or flower. How can he best observe 
them? By painting them, I think. 

Some miay say, ‘Oh, but it takes so much time!” 
“We have no time for it!” But instead of taking time 
it is an economy of time. It is using time in the mogt 
economical way. Just as far as such work controls 
thought it enhances the power of thought. Drawing 
and painting, modeling and making are means for the 
developing the power of continuous thought. They 
should be the implements of every teacher. A specia] 
teacher means rohbing the ~ “med teacher of her lawfy] 
means of developing her pupils. 

Look on the other side and see what has taken the 
time of the children in all the history of the schools. 

When drawing was first put in the schools it was 
taught by itself,and for itself, and in itself. So physio 
logy has come in, and temperance, (by and by we shall be. 
lieve that the schools have nothing to do but to develop 
character.) . 

Each new study as it came in was a burden, over-load- 
ing and crippling the whole. The truth is, each means 
should go toward the center, instead of radiating from 
the center. Herein is the economy of power. 

Drawing should be looked upon as a great aid instead 
of a burden, and should be used at every step. But 
when we make the means the end,then comes failure, 
When the handsome drawing book to show to the in. 
spector becomes the end, then the child is sacrificed to 
the drawing. 

The child is the offering she makes to Moloch in order 
to gain her “per cent.” She wants ‘“ good” or ‘ excel- 
lent.” What blessed words to use for so base a purpose, 

The idea of marking the intellectual products cf 
children! Noscale was ever made that was capable of 
estimating the true value of teaching. 

Look at the time that has been given to spelling and 
grammar. Does it pay? Do we get a sufficient amount 
of mental development from them to pay for all the 
effort we have given tothem? We must remember that 
language is a means, not an end. 

Grammar is simply the question of whether we ever 
need to use form without thought. To require a child 
to make a sentence with this or that word in it, is a great 
extravagance of time. If you develop the thought 
necessary for the pursuit of these other studies, the 
words and sentences required will be sufficient for the 
learning of the language. There is a time when he 
learns the science of language in the high school. 

Reading and writing can be, and should be, taught as 
incidentals to development. 

For instance,—the child is busy observing an object. 
When his mind has reached its greatest degree of activi- 
ty the word is written on the board, and the association 
is made instantly and for alltime. It comes from the 
intensity of the conscious activity. 

In this way every word we attempt to teach _may be 
taught as an incident to development. Tobe taught as 
an end takes time, and gives rise to many failures. 

If you make conscious activity the end, and aim only 
to present words and sentences as they come to be need- 
ed by the child to express his thoughts, then you are 
following the natural method. Some people object to 
this term ‘‘ natural.” What is natural method in teach- 
ing? Nothing more than presenting those conditions 
nec for growth. Natural growth is the working 
out of the design of God in us. 


SPELLING ONLY A MEANS. 


One law of expression is that the minute the child has 
a thought, that minute he is anxious to express it. 
What does he need in order to give it? The form of the 
word, and something about the direction of his hand. 
What is spelling? Simply correct form of expression in 
writing. Does the child need any more drill than 
enough to express his thoughts by hishand? If spelling 
is made an end—if it is taught for itself, by itself, and in 
itself, then there must be drill. The teacher must use 
the aor if she is incapable of developing 
thought. ; 

But will there be words enough? Will the child learn 
words enough if he writes only those he uses in express- 
ing his thought? Think of the vocabulary necessary for 
the development of the subject of geography. When 
you learn all about the earth’s surface, how many words 
are n ? You will find that you will have words 
enough when you develop thought. But if the child is 
put to learning the names of rivers, he must have the 
spelling-book. Then the question wil be, will he ever 
need the words he learns? The time to learn to write 
words is when he has the desire to express something. 
Then put the means of expressing it in his hands. ; 

Not words enough? Take history and arithmetic. 
Look at the words they call for. The trouble is not that 
there are not words enough, but that there is not thought 
enough. at 

Another question is, will there be sufficient repetition: 
That depends on the intensity of the thought. The 
word will be fixed in his mind the moment he tries to 
give it to you, if the thought is behind it. ; 

But some teachers say the child never should write 
until he has learned to write (i. e., by learning 
make the letters one at a time as per copy books.) 

I did that kind of work once, and I found I was rob- 
bing the children of precious time. I have seen children 
that could write beautifully in their copy-books, =. 
when they tried to gogree eir thoughts in writing, ! 
was far from beautiful. 

‘* But the writing will be crude,” some say. Of course 


it will. Crudeness is the secret of success. It is not —~ 
letter, but Johnny, that is to be developed. The “1 
e child done. his best? The chil 


uestion is, has tog 
should never be praised for results, but for doing 
best. aie: 

The child will always be delighted in expressing . 
thought. There is no place or need for spelling or %¢ 
tence-writing without the thought. 
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TEACHING EVIL FOR THE SAKE OF GOOD. 


Never allow a child to see a aa form. It takes up 
time, this teaching evil for the e of good, and the 
result is just the contrary of what is wanted. 

Teaching a child false syntax, for instance,—teaching 
a child false syntax !—is one good way of wasting time. 
A child comes to school with a few idioms,. perhaps, and 
in order to correct these, you go to work and teach him 
all the wrong forms in the English language. 

A law that applies just here is—whatever enters into 
consciousness has a tendency to stay there. When you 
have taught a child what is wrong, it will be just as 
likely to come off the end of his pen as the right. All 
the words which we have ever learned to misspell, we 
learned to misspell. 

Teaching evil for the sake of is wrong ; the moral 
and intellectual nature of the child shows it. It would 
be a tremendous economy if we would let the wrong 
severely alone. The wrong the child experiences will be 
enough. If you correct that, it will be sufficient. The 
little soul points 1 up to truth and right, if you only 

ve ita chance. If wrong comes in, then deal with it, 

ut do not bring it in. You have no need to tell a child 
what is evil. Teach the good, and let the evil alone. 

_ (Question from audience.) Is it not necessary some- 
times when a child persists in making a letter incor- 
rectly, to show him his mistake by contrasting his form 
with the correct form ? 

No, I think not. The law holds true. But if I found 
that my skill had not been equal to teaching him in this 
way, then I would put the correct form on the board, 
and let it remain there a few days. 

(Another question.) How would you make a class of 
sixty children write for the first time under the influ- 
ence of the thought? 

I would not have a class of sixty children. The day is 
coming when no pentey teacher will have more ion 
thirty children, while the master in the grammar de- 
partment will have a full complement. The best 
teacher with the highest salary should be in the lowest 
grade. There the greatest artist is required. 

: a os Eevete ~ oe, I — divide the room- 

ul of children into groups. I would let one group paint, 
one model, one work with board, —t omy make 
anes ee while was teaching the other 
grou ere will be no trouble about the order. You 
will have the proper stillness, the stillness of work, and 
these modes will furnish the work. 

If theschild is given these modes of expression in 
their proper order, his soul is left free for its fullest de- 
velopment. He is exercising himself upon that which 
is best suited to his life and growth. Is there not a 
pleasure in teaching when this kind of work is done ? 


THE QUESTION OF DISCIPLINE. 


If the child grows as God intended he should grow, 
striving and striving to express the theughts that arise 
by these means, not that which comes to him be 
sufficient for the development of his powers. Need 
there be any punishments or rewards for children work- 
ing out their destiny under such conditions. 

ildren trained in this way through the kindergar- 
ten and ney school, will grow to love their work, 
their minds be absorbed in it, and not one second 
of time need be wasted in “ disciplining.” 

We had a bad boy in our school once. He was one of 
the worst of boys. It seemed as if the very spirit of the 
infernal regions was in him. He loved to injure his fel- 
lows. But gradually, under the best methods and 
means that we could devise, there began to be a change. 
To-day, —_— than all personal ambition, higher than 
all hope of reward is the gleam of love in his eye; he 
loves his work ; he loves to work for others. 

If we work for the highest development of the child- 
ren, and use for that the best means, we will have re- 
sults that will bless us. The matter of government 
then will become a far easier matter than the govern- 
ment of a ward in the city. 

There is no such thing as neutral ground in develop- 
-ment. We must lead the children either down or up. 
Upon the way it is done, or the motive under which it is 
done, depends all. : 

I believe that whoever is striving to teach right, is 
working out the means of his or her own development. 


NATIONAL PROGRESS DEPENDS ON THE TEACHER. 


The question of progress in this country is,—‘‘ Are the 
teachers studying their profession?” Are they studying 
the child and the right method of his development? Are 
they working as artists or artisans? 

I know in many places teachers are not allowed to do 
these things. e teachers cannot work as artists, they 
must work as artisans,—because of the powers that be. 
But the time will come when they can work as artists. 
Our schools have been undergoing an evolution. A great 
deal has been done. but it done slowly. The 
trouble is that what is wrought out by the necessities of 
one generation is likely to become the idol of the next. 

_ Our only salvation as a nation is the study of educa- 
tion. We must search for the truth. We,here in Ameri- 
ca, are bearing the sins of the whole world. The grand 
mission of this country is to set the people free. The one 
thing for us to do is todevelop character. What is lack- 
ing in us is that we do not believe in the divinity of the 
child. By our false systems of education this is crushed 
out, and abnormal development is the result. 

You have some institutions in this city that are doi 
noble work. This is one, and the working men’s sc 
is another, but I cannot a believing that in many of 
the public schools —— being developed the child- 


ren are ‘ 
mation USE See tote ak nt, oe 
i we in these 
io tho lack off chasnoas Ex'thes e. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. © 


The object of this department is to methods 
by the of those who Body yt ee ~ 
and schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary the . 


LESSON ON LAW AND OBEDIENCE. 


A. In the School :— 

1. Picture a school in which everyone does as he pleases 
and whenever he wishes ; show how each would be un- 
happy and none successful. Thus show: 

2. Need for rules in order :— 
(a) to secure work suited to all ; 
(b) to secure sufficient supervision and direction ; 
(c) to enable the teacher to know how each department 
is progressing ; 

.(d) to enable him to correct faults and to strengthen 
whatever he found to be weak ; 

(e) above-all to train to those habits of order and appli- 
cation necessary for successful effort on the part of his 
pupils after school days are over. 

8. Rules are of no use unless obeyed. Obtain obedi- 
ence :— 

(a) by the reasonable character of the rules ; 

(b) by encouraging pupils to obey the rules ; 

(c) by fear of punishment following disobedience. 

B. In the Home :— 

1. Picture a disorderly home. 

2. Rules in the home necessary in order to secure :— 

(a) health and cleanliness ; 

(b) comfort and rest ; 

(c) happiness and cheerfulness of disposition ; 

(d) love of the various members of the family for one 
another. 

8. Obedience to rules may be secured by the same 
means as those stated for schools above. 











* THE GRUBE METHOD IN ARITHMETIC. 


This is the title of a new book that will certainly com- 
mand attention. There is a wide-spread feeling among 
teachers that there are better methods of teaching arith- 
metic than those usually employed—those handed down 
to us by the traditions of the schools. In some normal 
schools methods have been employed for years that 
have produced a great influence; these have been 
named the “normal methods.” But these it will be 
found came to us from Europe, the effect of the ‘“ Pes- 
talozzian wave” that was propagated by Horace Mann. 
Since then, the German teachers have been giving in- 
tense thought to the subject ; they have been developing 
the ideas of Froebel as well as those of Pestalozzi. 

One of the most ardent students there has been, was 
August Wilhelm Grubé, who died in 1884. He gave a 
life-time to the work which bears his name. His writ- 
ings are very numerous, and cover the entire field of ed- 
ucation. He was one of the first that declared the need 
of a knowledge of psychology to the teacher. Prof. 
Levi Seeley, has, however, given us not only the ideas 
of Grubé, but of those who have for years employed 
these ideas in their schools; so that we have in this 
work one that is of the highest value to the teacher. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL WORK. 

This book has a sound philosophical basis. The child 
does not (as most teachers seem to think) learn addition, 
then subtraction, then multiplication, then division ; he 
learns these processes all together. Grubé saw this, 
and founded his system on that fact. 

NATURE’S PLAN. 


Grubé proceeds to develop (so to speak) the method 
by which the child actually becomes (if he ever does) 
acquainted with 1,2, 3, 4,5, etc. This is not done, as 
some suppose, by writing them on a slate. Nature has 
her method; she begins with THINGS; after handling 
two things in certain ways, the idea of two is obtained, 
and so of other numbers. It must be settled clearly in 
the mind of the teacher that he cannot fix the plan by 
which a child shall learn numbers ; it is already fixed 
by his Creator. It is for the teacher to learn this. It is 
this that Grubé expounds. The chief value of this book 
then consists in showing what may be termed the way 
nature teaches the child number. 

VALUABLE TO PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


It begins and shows how the child can be taught 1, 
then 2, then 8, &c. Hence it is a work especially valua- 
ble for the primary teacher. It gives much space to 
showing how the numbers up to 10 are taught; for if 
this be correctly done, the pupil will almost teach him- 


self the rest. 
ADVANCED GRADES. 
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It discusses methods of teaching fractions, percentage, 


etc., so that it is a work valuable for all classes of 
teachers. 
IT DEVELOPS THE MENTAL POWERS. 


One of the worst faults of the ordinary method of 
teaching numbers is, that it does not develop the mental 
powers ; but the Grubé method aims directly and chiefly 
at this, and one cannot read a page of the book without 
seeing it. 

IT GUIDES THE TEACHER’S WORK. 
It shows, for example, what the teacher can appro- 
priately do the first year, what the second, the third, 
and the fourth. Without this guidance the young 
teacher would in many cases go astray. More than this, 
it suggests work for the teacher she would otherwise 
omit. 
Taking it altogether, it is the best work on teaching 
number ever published, and it marks a most important 
era in teaching. It reflects credit on its author, who 
gave many years to the study of the methods of the 
schools of Germany, as well as to the science of educa- 
tion as expounded in their universities. 

It is very handsomely printed and bound. The pub- 
lishers spare no expense to bring out all their works in a 
very tasteful and inviting style. 
~* Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic. Explained and Illus- 
trated. Also the improvements on the method made by the 
followers of Grube in Germany. By Levi Seelev, Ph.D. Cloth, 


Price $1.00. E. L. Kellogg & Co., publishers, New York and 
Chicago. 
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A TALK ON ELECTRICITY. . 


By Supt. J. W. SKINNER, to Teachers of the Children’s 
Aid Society. 


I think that some effort should be made to make 
pupils in our schools acquainted with the laws of nature. 
They acquire a practical knowledge of many of them 
from their infancy. They get power to walk, and find 
out the properties of things they can see or handle, but 
know little of things to be ascertained by reasoning and 
thinking. I have here the material for making known 
one of the hidden powers of nature. I have suspended 
before you a tuft of cotton, a feather, a ruler, a stick, a 
cluster of ravelings and of thin slips of tissue paper. 
Now I take this glass rod which has got warm by the 
stove and put it near each of the objects. It has no 
effect. I take a silk handkerchief and warm it and rub 
the rod. I put it near the cotton and the stick and they 
approach and cling to the rod. I take a stick of sealing 
wax and rub it with flannel. It also draws the articles 
and more vigorously than the glass rod. Here you have 
an exhibition of a peculiar power. It was first noticed 
over a hundred years ago in connection with amber. It 
was discovered that amber, when rubbed, attracted 
things. Its name is electron in Greek. The attractive 
property was ascribed to electron, and thereupon. called 
electricity. Afterwards it was found to reside in other 
things ; now we know it is in all things. There are two 
theories about it. One is that the electricity shown by 
rubbing glass is one sort of fluid, and that that shown 
by sealing-wax or resin is another sort of fluid : that 
there are two sorts of electricity. The other theory is 
that the electricity from glass is positive, and that from 
resin is negative ; that united they are quiet and not 
manifest, but if pulled apart they seek to unite, and so 
cause electrical phenomena. My own theory is that the 
two parts form an element in cohesion of atoms, that 
friction draws them apart. In rubbing sealing-wax, the 
positive goes into the flannel, the negative remains in 
the wax. It is found that two of a sort can never agree. 
The positive wants the negative, and repels the positive. 
I show this by bringing the wax up to the objects. They 
stick to the wax and then fall off. Now I approach the 
wax to them again. They fly away. I cannot get the 
wax near them. What has happened? These are ex- 
periments any child can perform. They seem wonder- 
ful. 

But we should not make the child a wonder mark. 
Rather make the pupil an interrogation point. It should 
be incited to ask, why does this stick draw and then 
drive away? We must consider and reason it out. We 
take the fact of attraction and repulsion as established, 
and then look for other facts. 

You see that the attraction and repulsion is exerted 
within a certain limited distance. Now let us see if we 
can increase the distance. I attach a cent to this wire, 
and the wire to the wax, and excite the wax. You see 
tthe cent attracts ; the wire isa conductor. When it was 
discovered by Stephen Grey in 1729 that the electricity 
could be transmitted by a conductor, it made a great 
sensation. It was found that certain things were con- 
ductive, like metal, water. etc.; others were not, like 
glass, silk, resin, etc, 
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Now I try another experiment. I bring the wax up 
to the end of this suspended stick. It is hung by a silk 
thread, as are all the other things. You see that the 
other end of the stick attracts the cotton, and that 
attracts the feather. There has been an induction ; each 
piece has electrified the other. As we reason about it, 
we think. The negative wax has made the stick like 
itself. If we hold it off a little way we see the stick has 
become polarized. It has a negative pole and a positive 
pole.|/If I bring the wax to the positive it draws, if to 
the negative it repels. Now put two sticks, together, 
and the wax makes both polarized as one, Draw them 
apart, and you pull the electricities asunder. One stick 
is all positive, and one all negative. 

I electrify this tuft of ravelings. They pull eagerly 
to reach the wax, and being touched, they each stand 
out and struggle, each fiber to get as far as possible from 
the other ; having the same electricity, each is repulsive. 
This property is used to form an electroscope. 

Here I have a preserve jar. I puta wire through the 
cork and have a bit of silver leaf on it in the jar, on the 
bent end. I put the wax near the button on the top. 
The leaves expand. This is useful to show plainly the 
presence of pre-electricity. 

I haye here the bottom of a tomato can melted off. I 
filled it with wax. By rubbing it is excited. I have 
another tin bottom of a can, to which I have fastened a 
bit of wax for a handle. I put this tin cover over the 
wax touching it. I touch the tin with my finger to 
draw off the positive electricity, and then lift it. It 
takes up some of the negative electricity. 

I have a glass tumbler that I have coated with tin-foil 
to within an inch of its top, outside and inside. I at- 
tach a wire to the inside, and put a button on top. By 
touching my tin cover to this button, I impart a part of 
the charge to the covering on the tumbler. By repeat- 
ing it I get it charged with negative electricity. It 
wants badly to get some positive from the outside, 
Touch the two sides with the thumb and finger, and 
they unite through your hand with a slight shock. 
This is a specimen of the famous Leyden jar that once 
had its day as a great wonder. 

Now you have in this simple home-made apparatus 
the means of experimenting and learning the properties 
of the mightiest agent in modern civilization. 

This simple experiment showing induction may lead 
children to understand how a man in New York can 
talk with a man in San Francisco, and how an operator 
of a telegraph at a railroad station can communicate 
with a conductor on a railroad, running at full speed. 

You will find in Barnard’s First Steps in Electricity, 
to which I am indebted for help in these my first experi- 
ments, the ways and means for giving a useful object 
lesson. 





GEOGRAPHY.—V. 


By Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMS. 
WHERE DOES THE WATER GO? 


You live near some stream of water, large or small. 
Day after day, month after month, year after year the 
water is running by ; always going, never coming. This 
has been going on from the beginning, and so far as we 
know will continue to the end. This stream that you 
know is only one of very many thousands of streams, all 
the world over that are constantly pouring their water 
into the sea, and yet the sea does not get any larger. 
Why is this? Where doesthe water go? And what of 
the rain? Every few days, year after year the water 
comes down from the sky, This always has been, and so 
far as we know, always will be. Where does the water 
come from? From the clouds you say, and the clouds 
are formed from the invisible vapor in the air. Very 
good, but how much invisible vapor is there in the air? 
Is there enough to last always? Where diditcome from 
in the first place? Can’t you explain the whole matter 
to me now? ‘ 

“Yes, sir. Water is constantly going into theair, all 
over the world, from the oceans, lakes, ponds, rivers, and 
damp ground, everywhere where there is any water, just 


the same as it does from the flower pot, the wet clothes | 


and the basin. When itis in the air it is blown about 
with it everywhere, and if it is made cool enough it 
forms clouds, just the same as fog is formed, and if there 
is water enough it falls as rain, very much as water 
trickles down the window panes in the kitchen when 
there is much steam in the room. The water that falls 
as rain goes to make the streams and bodies of water, and 





only it will very likely be blown ‘to thesia Ploeg 


‘which will act as an index. 
if the Grop in the tube ceases to move, then replace the 
is again sent into the air to make its journey over again, | é 


‘time. I think water is a great traveler.” Very good in” 


deed. You have learned the story exceedingly well, and 


we are now ready to understand some other things very 
easily, which before would have puzzled us greatly. 





SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS WITH SIMPLE AP- 
PARATUS. 


By Gro. M. HopKINs. 

The concentration and projection of light, heat, and 
sound, by means of concave mirrors, can be performed 
with the spun: metal reflectors used on large lamps, in- 
stead of the parabolic mirrors, so expensive as to be out 
of the reach of many students. 








Fig. 1.—REFLECTION OF LIGHT AND SOUND. 


In using these, however, two experiments are impos- 
sible; the projection of images and the accurate deter- 
mination of the force. A pair of reflectors 10 inches in 
diameter, can be bought for $1.50 per pair. To prepare 
them for use, two common wood screws are secured to 
them at diametrically opposite points, the heads of the 
screws being soldered to the edges of the mirrors, so 
that the screws project radically. Each mirror is pro- 
vided with a stand formed of a base and two uprights, 
and. these are provided with wooden nuts. 

Several small stands are necessary for use in the ex 
periments, and they must be adjustable. A very good 
adjustable stand may be made by soldering a disk of 
tin to the head of a 4 inch wood screw, and inserting 
the screw in a short column, as shown in the engraving. 
A paper trumpet, 8 inches in diameter, at the -larger 
end, and two feet in length, is useful, and a rubber 
tube having a small funnel at one end, and an ear piece 
at the other end is necessary. 














Fig. 2.—REFLECTION OF HEAT. 


To show the concentrating power of one of these 
common reflectors, place it so that its concave surface 
faces the sun. Then place a piece of dark colored cloth 
in the focus. It is at once ignited. 

Place two reflectors, A B, 4 or 5 feet apart, with their 
concave surfaces facing each other, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Place .a short candle on the stand, D, so as to reflect a 
parallel beam that will cover the reflector, B, as nearly 
as possible. Then place a watch, E, in the focus of the 
reflector, B, upon the stand, F. Now hold the funnel, 
C, with its mouth facing the reflector, A, and immed- 
iately behind the candle ; or, better, remove the candle 
and place the funnel in the position formerly occupied 
by the candle flame. With the funnel at this point the 
ticking of the watch will be distinctly heard, but a 
slight movement of the funnel in either direction, will 
render the ticking inaudible. This experiment shows 
that the laws governing the reflection of light and 
sound are the same. 

Instead of .placing the watch in the focus of the re- 
flector, B, support an air thermometer, E, upon two 
stands, F F, as shown in Fig.2. The inverted W- 
shaped pieces of tin will hold the thermometer in place. 
Smoke-the thermometer bulb over a candle, and when 
it is almost cold introduce a drop of water or mercury, 
Remove the candle until 


‘Ina very short time the.drop is pushed out- 





Best] and. by the expansion of the air in the bulb. - Again : | 
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Fig. 3.—-REFLECTION AND CONCENTRATION OF SOUND. 


Remove the candle, and when the drop has returned to 
the point of starting and ceases to move, place a lump, 
C, of ice on the stand, D, in the focus of the reflector, A. 
Immediately the air contracts in the thermometer and 
draws the drop in. This experiment shows that heat 
may be reflected in the same manner as light and 
sound, 

In Fig. 3 the use of the trumpet in connection with a 
concave reflector is illustrated. The reflector, A, is ad- 
justed to the trumpet, B, by means of the light of a 
candle placed on the stand in the focus of the reflector. 
Afterward the candle is replaced by the watch. With 





Fig. 4.—THE CONDUCTIVITY OF METALS. 


this arrangement the’-watch may be heard 20 or 380 feet 
away. 

.The conductivity of metals for heat is admirably 
shown by the simple device shown in Fig.4. Toa 
strip, A, of iron are attached strips, B C, of brass and 
copper. The ends of all the strips are bent upward 
and inward, and the ends of the strips are split and 
curved to form loops for loosely holding matches, the 
sulphur ends of which rest upon the strips by their own 
gravity. The junction of the strips is heated as shown. 
The match on the copper strip ignites first, that on 
the brass next, and that upon the iron last, showing 
that, of the three metals, copper is the best conductor 
of heat and iron the poorest. 


EASILY MADE TREVELYAN ROCKER. 
This apparatus consists of a short piece, A, of lead 


.| pipe, about an inch in diameter, and a piece, B, of 


thick brass tubing, about } inch outside diameter, and 
five or six inches kng. The lead pipe is flattened a 
little to keep it frori1-lling, and the surface along the 
side which is to be upperracst, is scraped and smoothed. 
The brass tubing, B, is filed thin upon one side, near one 
end, and the thin part is driven in with the pein of a 
hammer ora punch so as to leave the longitudinal ridges, 
aa, av shown in the end view in Fig. 5. 

When the brass tube is heated and placed across the 
lead pipe, as shown in Fig. 5, with the ridges, aa, in 
contact with the lead pipe, the brass tube to 
rock, invisibly, of course, but with sufficient energy to 
give forth a clear musical note. If it does not start of 
itself, a little jarring will set it going, and it will con- 
tinue to give forth its sound for some time. 

The accepted explanation of this phenomenon is that 
the contact of the hot brass with the lead causes the 
lead to suddenly expand and project a microscopic 
distance upward. These upward projections of the lead 
alternate between the two points of contact, and. thus 
— the tube to rock with great rapidity ‘and regu- 

ity. 
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In Fig. 6 is shown a modification of the experiments 
in which the lead is indented to form the two contact 
surfaces, a a,and the heated bar, B, is made to rock at a 








Fig. 6—-ROCKING BAR. 
comparatively slow rate, giving forth a grave note. By 
careful manipulation, the bar may be made to rock 
both longitudinally and laterally, thus giving forth a 
rhythmic combination of the two sounds, 





Fig. 7.—MERCURIAL SHOWER. 


A very simple way of producing a mercurial shower 
is shown in Fig. 7. In the neck of an Argand chimney 
is inserted a plug of Malacca wood, which is sealed 
around the periphery with wax or paraffine. In the 
top of the chimney is inserted a stopper, through which 
projects a short glass tube, having its upper end bent 
over, or capped with a smal] test tube. To the outer 
end of the glass tube is applied a rubber tube. When 
the chimney is in an inverted position, as shown in the 
engraving, a quantity of mercury is placed in the larger 
part of the chimney, and the air is partly exhausted 
from the chimney, by applying the mouth to the rub- 
ber tube and sucking. The mercury readily passes 
through the porous wood and falls in a shower. By 
employing an air pump for producing the partial 
vacuum, the mercury may be drawn through a plug of 
pine. These experiments show in a striking manner 
the porosity in a longitudinal direction of these pieces of 
wood, 





HOW TO MAKE A SUN-DIAL. 

A simple sun-dial can be easily made out of wood or 
pasteboard, which may be placed out of doors in any 
convenient place, or upon the window-sill of a room 
with a southern exposure, and will indicate the solar 
time as accurately as the more expensive stone or metal 
dials. The method of drawing the hour-lines is as fol- 
lows: Take a piece of wood or pasteboard of any con- 
venient size, and draw upon it the line AB, which will 
be the noon or XII-o’clock line upon the dial. Then 
make the angle BAR, which must equal the latitude of 
the locality. At Boston this would be about 42)° From 
any point upon AR, as S, draw SE perpendicular to 
AR; and at Edraw GEH perpendicular to AB. Measure 
upon AB,EC equal to ES, and from the point C, asa 
center draw the quarter-circle EF, which is to be di- 
vided into ares of 15°, commencing at £. h 
these divisions draw the lines Ca, Cb, Ce, Cd, etc.; and 
then from A draw the lines passing through a, b, c, d, 
etc., which will be the hour-lines, where the shadow 
will fall. Lay off on GE, the points Ea’, Eb’, Ec’, Ed’, 
equal to Ha, Eb, Ec, Ed, and draw the hour-lines from 
A through them in thesame way. It should be noted 
that the VI-o’clock line is a perpendicular to AB drawn 
through A. The point to which the VH-o'clock line is 
drawn, is not shown in the diagram, for lack of room ; 
but it is found in the same manner as the others, by ex- 
tending the line EH, and extending the lower dotted 
line from C till A intersects. The hour-lines before ‘six 





in the ‘morning, and after six in the afternoon, are a 
continuation of the lines on the opposite side of A. 
Thus, the V hour-line in the morning is found by ex- 
tending the V hour-line for the afternoon through the 
point A. The style which is to cast the shadow is of the 
shape of the triangle EAS, with the side AS, which 





























casts the shadow, prolonged to any convenient length. 
It must be placed upright on the dial in the direction of 
the line AE. 

To set the dial in position, it is only necessary to place 
it at noon-time so that the shadow of the style falls along 
the XII line. It should also be remembered that the 
solar, and clock or mean time rarely agree, and the 
proper correction must be found. This is given for 
every day in the yearin many almanacs. Thus, if the 
sun is found to be ten minutes fast, the shadow must 
fall upon the noon-mark at ten minutes of twelve by 
the clock. There is also a constant correction to be 
made, owing to the use of “‘ standard time” in different 
sections of the country. At Boston, this amounts to 
about fifteen minutes, which must be added to the clock 
time without regard to the difference between the sun 
and the clock. Thus, when the clocks at Boston, mark 
a quarter to twelve, the sun is on the meridian, and it is 
really twelve o’clock. In the longitude of New York 
and Philadelphia, this may be disregarded, and only the 
correction as given in the almanac used. 

We can only say, in conclusion, that these directions 
are much simpler than they appear at first sight, and 
that any one possessed of an elementary knowledge of 
geometry, and a pair of drawing compasses and a pro- 
tractor, will find no difficulty in making for himself a 
useful and entertaining piece of horological apparatus. 

—The Popular Science News. 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 

Prince Bismarck has abandoned his opposition to the Batten- 
berg marriage. 

A statue of Lafayette will be erected in Washington near the 

White House. 

It has been decided to refer the Morocco dispute to an arbiter, in 
case United States Consul Lewis and the Moorish representative 
cannot agree upon terms of settlement. 

Congress is considering a bill repealing a law giving to cheap pub- 
lications, really of books,but presented as “ periodical,” circulation 
through the mail at one cent per pound. 

Gen. Quincy Adams Gilmore, one of the greatest artillerists and 
engineers of the Civil War, who planted the “ Swamp Angel,” for 
the bombardment of Charleston, died in Brooklyn. His funeral 
was held with military honors at West Point. 

Several League meetings were broken up in Ireland by the 
authorities. In. Dublin the military and poiice charged upon the 
crowd, many of whom were injured. 

The great coal companies have agreed to keep the price of coal 
as at present for the remainder of the year. 

The United States Supreme Court has declared constitutional 
the Pennsylvania law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine. 

The people of Ohio celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the first colony in the great Northwest Territory in 
Marietta, on the 7th of April, 1788. 

The work of surveying for the Nicaragua Canal is progressing 
rapidly. 

It is said that Goat Island at Niagara Falls is in danger of de- 
struction from the eroding waters, unless prompt measures are 
taken to protect it. 

The Belgian Government’s extraordinary expenditure for 1888 
is estimated at $10,000,000. This ismainly for new forts, military 
roads and artillery. The amount will be covered by a loan. 

Scandalous stories were circulated about Warden Walsh of the 
Tombs, and he was forced to resign, 

The recent meetings of the Irish National League prove that the 
assertions of the British Government that it was dead were un- 
founded. 

Gen. Boulanger has been elected a ‘member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, causing much uneasiness among the conservatives. 

At a banquet in London, Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the import- 
ance of maintaining a friendly attitude toward America. 

The bark Reindeer encountered’ a water spout near Bermuda, 

which burst just before it reached the vessel. The force of the 
revolving air currents stripped all the canvas from the masts. 

The motion to resubmit the case of Gould and Sage to the New 
York grand jury was denied. They were accused of criminal 

dealings in connection with Kansas Pacific stock. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 





Dr. Fairchild, the president of Oberlin College, is ninety years of 
age. 

The students of Brown University, with the cooperation of Pres: 
ident Robinson and sevcral professors, have been holding Sunday 
evening services in Low’s Opera House, Providence. They are 
non-sectarian, and have brought out a large attendance. 


President Eliot says a student can live at Harvard for $500 a 
year, and enjoy “all the advantages” for $800. 


The Methodist College for women, at North Baltimore, Md., will 
be Tormally opened in September. 


President Webster, of Union College, has one of the finest collec; 
tions of marine zoology in the country. 


There are 18,000 female students in the various colleges of a 
country. 


There are in the United States 5,338 libraries, each with 300 vol- 
umes or over. The number of volumes is nearly. 21,000,000.,; In 
round numbers the United States has one library to every 10,000 of 
population. 


The two cleverest and most highly educated ‘women in Europe 
are said to be the Empress Victoria, of Germany, and the Queen 
of Italy. ‘The Empress Victoria is a brilliant conversationalist, but 
is not as witty as Queen Margherita. The former, however, is able 
to converse iearnedly with such men as Virchow and Von Helm- 
holz, and her comprehension of her husband’s case has awakened 
wonder among his physicians. 


Purify your blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the best 
spring medicine. 
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it to sustain them, if it can tax for educational purposes at 


Second, it must teach morality. Intelligence must be based on 
morality. Human wisdom and human lows cannot furnish the 
morality required. It must be based on the Bible, and on the 
[mara aang of Christianity: Sucha cnanndlly’ will kill anarchy and 

ism. . 

alee it must teach the dignity of labor. Educated young 
ee the professions, or something that does not 
labor, under the impression that it is degrading to 
ore with the muscle. All honest and necessary labor is noble. 
The blacksmith who _boneet toils at his forge is as honorably en- 
gaged as the man who stands inthe pulpit. There isa false public 

sentiment on this subject and it is the work of the schools to edu- 
cate it and dignify labor, and to this end there should be more 
——— scheols, and every child should be taught to earn a liv- 


rth, it should teach patriotism. Anarchy, socialism, and in- 
temperance are at the front doing a pernicious work. Hordes ot 
foreign emigrants are pouring in upon us; many of them ignorant 
and vaeoes Knee nothing of our form of government and 
caring n y form a dangerous element, morally and 
litically. he te i they be Americanized, or shall 
coun “<4 be foreignized ? Immigration must be restricted, 
an public sc m e Americans 0: pupils. ery 
d the pub -¥- ust make Ameri f all pupil Ev 
— must id out from school with a loyalty to country second 
onl and to loyalty to God. This can be done by precept and example 
1 by the use of patriotic beereduee declamations, songs, 
which should be more generally A greater trial is 
~ than that of 1861. Sometime, when there is a great financial 
crisis, a failure of crops or something that will stop the wheels of 
manufacture and commerce ; when the —_ is filled with idle 
men, out of employment, and out of bread ; en the doctrines 
of socialism ond anarchy have gained many ‘adherents; when un- 
protected wealth Genes m the presence of idle and desperate 
men, then the great crisis in the life of the — will come ; 
ad it is the work of the common schools to instil such a spirit of 
Sone into-the minds of the rising generation as will enable 
hem to successfully meet this danger w it does come. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Owing to sickness, the first speaker, Mr. E. H. BUTLER, Rush- 
ville, was not present, but the association proceeded to an inform- 
ai discussion of the subject : 
THE TEACHER’S GREATEST HINDRANCES AND THEIR REME- 
pres, Mr. E, E. Smrra.—One hindrance is the want of profession- 
al books for the teacher, and this is caused by inadequate salaries. 
Teachers should be permitted to visit other cohoola, and thus com- 
—— and management. The chief aim of many teachers 
to get money, and they teach their pupils the same spirit. 
Teachers eee Jain too much of each other and of their surrounc— 
a lack of organized effort, and teachers allow out- 
side induenoes to counteract the culture already g iven. 
Mr. CHURCHILL.—The test elements in the teacher's fame 
edge, skill, and love, represented respectively by the 
head, the hand, and the heart. ' Teachers are hindered by internai 
resistance. Pay Sy often de oy 4 a They | lack skill 
and bungle in their work. ey should love their pupils and 
their work, and manifest it to all 
Mr. MARBLE.—The work of the teacher is too often narrow ; 
results too soon. Dishonesty among teachers and 
—_ idea of responsibility are hindrances. 
listening to the foregoing speeches an outsider 
rs were making no progress, which is contrary 
he fact. Although we need just criticism, teachers have made 
the title, “* pedagogue,” honorable. 
SUPERINTENDENT JONES, Indianapolis.—The test hindrance 
is the establishment of a correct relationship between the 
teacher and pupil. 
LATIN IN THE HIGH Srmeet Pror. J. H. T. MAIN, Moore’s 
Hill College.—There is a —_ on in the minds of some teachers as 
to the expediency of continuing Latin in the highschool. I do not 
attack the —_, of the sciences. Neither is it necessary for me to de- 


a supe’ 
Mr. 
—— think teac 


fend them, for they are able to stand upon their own merits. The 


ow of the times is towards scientific study; but will anyonesay 
there is nothing scientific about Latin ? The scientific spirit may be 


cultivated by studying Latin? It secures mental training. 
Language =—— alw: ~ been a science. Criticism is, generally, not 
against the but against the teacher of ¢ cs. The 
begets ofa Obser- 


vation may be it by studying. Latin. Scientific teaching is 
inductive. The student of Lat ust observe and classify. Is 
Latin practical? Well, whatis‘ practical”? Itis practical to earn 
two dollars aday. The present popular notion as to what is practi- 
cal and what is not practical, needs fighting. Latin enlarges the 
view ¢ humanity. t teaches he Pp ‘Bupil that he. is a debtor to the 
t his language is an inheritance ; that the underlying 

brine eat Latin are the same as those of the English; and he 
iples of that it is more easily understood than the English 
because of its inflectional forms. If I had a child he should never 
study English grammar except through the Latin. here isa 
r per cent. of Latin in our mother ae than of any other 

. Our civilization is founded largely upon that of Greece 

tp and the principles of our Government ha 
rived ce. Latin touches the studert at many practical points 
spot life, The ideal ma, r all turn out to the serecebly 
mt He who c Latin as a dead thing is himself 
the discussion, Mr. _ apegeon said : 


‘should be a lesson in 


ciudy de iy depends studying” a how it is taught. 


ve been de- 


“Every lesson in Latin 


ow 9, GuLatv ase A TASTE FOR Goop LITERATURE, Miss 
Korry E.“PALMER, Franklin, Ind.—The end of all educations is, 
to learn to read. In = weetyals of a lesson, that should be 


‘prought out which makes’ the production literature, and the 
mpi should be led to see it. Teachers should give the same care 
to th preparation of the reading lesson, that they do to other 
Imagination predominates in childh a in connec- 
tion fon with this work, it may be freely developed. the child- 
ren to minate ween the good and the bad. i in the com- 
mon ‘i choosing of oe day. Teach them how to select, and guide 
ot yA oosing. The teacher himself must be filled wit the 
=e of literature. Teach them that history is past 
orotion and that present politics will be future history. 
Discussion.—Scpr. W. T. HorrmMan, Washi n--'The noblest 
products of men consist in oe =~ = the same time, the 
vilest trash is found in the same garb. roper teaching of 
reading lies at the foundation of a love ay literature. What to 
read is more important than how to read. Anecdotes are always 
. No better school exists than the library, de 8 is 
Seppiemnenez to.all other studies. Juvenile literature is in de- 
mand. houses are aware of this, and an abundant sup- 
is the: restlt The children’s reading circle, which is now 
der egy ee ~~~! to —_ romise the most available means 
of secu this d t some such plan 4 promulgated 
by the county fmotitutes re the coming summe 
Mr. ae of the Indiana School Journal. The most im- 
tof the teacher’s work i in this matter is, to teach the pupil 
interpret all that he reads. The study of aaaaee is not to 
y Lg OLE not to investigate criticisms, but is to 
id. Letthe pupils interpret for them- 


WEReEEDAY RVBEING. selves, y, independent of note or comment. 
ADDRESS oF Bote Hon, C. N. SPENCER, sgeree Colum- — eadics — 
bus.—The ga of the teachers of Southern jana, met E CLASS es THE up Inmacipean, Pror. F. L. Morss, Hano- 
= Seotasin he ‘auditorium of the = Methomeenane and listened | ver ky ne of the most serious defects of our school system, 
an address of welcome from C. N - Foenote, Mayor of the city. jis the ce “of ‘the individual to the class. School training 
Mrs Spencer referred to the duties and responsibili of Sie at should be adapted to each member of the class. See that person- 
and said Ce g many xe 4 a things, that it is the d =A » not lost. Why have we so few intellectual its in these 
the teae’ he pupil how to think, how. to work, The highest type of manhood is found in panama. 
baod oo L Ss of country. : lite "s demands are made upon us, not as a class, but as indi- 
arenes AND es eo ADD OF THE PRESIDENT- The unit of the school should the pupil, and 
H. MARTIN nan, DD. ., Supt. Public her, and not. the class -its r. The tonheus of class- 
po republics depends.on. the 


people.and to inculcate these ay 
‘were established. - Inte and mo 
with the growth of r 


ion. It req 
yi candied eemg ty. © -d y millions or one neh 
govern one m one : 
eae public schow! mane ss promoter = 4 
w shal) a little a thing, more 
better; figh schools should be the state has the 


t 
cessful thinkers; because, | aver, individuali 
‘ dunéction: ist , 


ts unfortunately desire. 
scholars, our pa suc- 


ote ard the. m= _—- 
wor Wi m : 
this. The Tae eas pratense 








INSTRUCTION IN Cree, Eno W. T. Storr, Franklin, Co)- 
lege.—In monarchies the Ne are not interested, particularly 
in the success or failure of governnes. They have noth- 
ing to do but be ruled. ype + are and young 

a oung women are y in in manage-~ 

e expect a deep S ¥Ty to be taken in the science of 

» = Men A in our echools. It is a false sentiment to teach young 
men hat Gang may 30 ts, but itis wise and necessary for 

them to know that they are to become citizens, and to know what 


that means. Patriotism ‘should be taught. Make use of various 
text-books in teaching ci Geography, history, arithmetic, 
and indeed, every — Ae may serve as a text-book in civics, 
The teacher should master some good text-books on civil govern- 
ment. Macy’s “‘ Our Government” is an excellent, book for this 


“" Occasional y a teacher eS encounter a trustee with a homeo- 
pathic head, and allopathic feet, who will oppose the giving of in- 
in civics in our public schools. If the teacher has q 

n trustee, and he holds strongly to the Democratic faith, 
Pat hin him, of your intention to teach the pupils of the excellence 
and nobleness of this great Democracy, but if he hold to the Re- 
publican doctrine, then substitute the word Republican for Demo- 
crat in your plea. 

Take advantage of elections, court proceedings, and every 
phase of governmental operations in yous community, and make 
lessons in civics. Have men of the town make ad esses upon 
the subject. ~~ practical working bodies, :mitative of leg- 
islature, courts, &c. 

Discussion.—Mr. J. C. pecee. ew :—The best thing | 
can do is to a what Dr. Stott said. I would emphasize 
the importance of thé study of our aaa Ra. 0, Every 
man is a sovi and it should be one of the requirements of 
-our public schools to teach the children their relations as citizens. 

WRITTE MINATIONS AS A BASIS OF PROMOTION, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT L. H. Jones, Indianapolis.—A superintendent who pro- 
motes solely on the written examination ma = great Soom ice, 
The pupil may not have that pliant use of language that will 
— ie him to com with his more fortunate, but less compe- 

it companion. pils should be examined with reference to 
their fitness for work . the next higher grade. They should be 
examined in reference to mental grasp, daily. They should 
be tested as to the correct use of language. -The better the 
teacher, the better he knows the fitness of his pupil for promotion. 

The be oe en should not have written examinations as the 
sole test, but written work should be the chief element in the test 
of fitness. Such an examination challenges the pupil to his best 
effort. Where,so much as in the written examination, does com- 
petence go to the front, and incompetence fail to the rear? The 
written examination, together with the judgment of the teacher, 
should be the whole test, with the written exammation first. The 

hest fruitage of education is oa i to produce knowledge 

m most needed. There is a class of who fail because of 
their nervousness. They shouid not be Re rred from passing to 
the next grade because they fail to commit to paper the evidence 
of their knowledge. The teacher is the arbiter here. Those who 
pass on the — examination should be at once honorably pro- 
moted. who fail, but whom the teacher knows to be com- 
petent, should also be honorably promoted. Under such provis- 
10ns, parents will have little to complaint upon. ritten 
— — oe should be made to serve other ends than that of pro- 
motion 

The superintendent may learn of the necessities of his teachers 
by this means. e first examination should be held several 
weeks before, and the second just before the close of school. This 
gives the teacher a chance to direct effort where most needed. 

bree aye 2 Mr. E. E. STEPHENSON, of Rising Sun (taking the 

opposite side.)—Some would make written examinations the sole 
test. Some would abolish them altogether. Examinations serve 
to give teachers a great deal of worry; and tend to make mere 
machines of the schools. They lead to cramming. We need some 
one to destroy this working for show. What teacher, who has a 
pupil in his class for a year, cannot tell that pupil’s ability? ? 
¢ daily work should be made the basis of promotion. Written 
examinations tend to narrow teaching, and test chiefly the work 
of the memory, 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


THE RELATION OF THEORY TO SkKrLL, PrRor. W. J. BRYAN, of 
the Indiana State University.—What should a statesman know? 
Anactor? A poet? Shail each know all the sciences? What 
must the teacher know, Lag wy A give instruction 
himself? He must know what proposes to h, whom he 
proposes to teach, and what it 1s to now anything. Teachers 
must know the ieaahene of those whom they teach. Often he dares 
to train or direct a human soul of which i is ignorant. 

There are conditions under which we may learn of the soul. We 
eens to cooperate with nature. Skill is ability to lead on to 

king and right doing. There are two kinds of know!l- 
yt, of fact, and knowledge of how to do. Our 
double trouble is this,—we do not know everything, and the world 
will not wait for us to find out all. The external rule must 
become internal impulse. Knowledge becomes skill when it 


becomes operative. 
A. H. ee, De Pauw University: 
The teacher must know the ed wo poses If there is any 
kind of educational infideli that ‘s tn ng the business of teach- 
ing. it is excess of faith in t echanical processes. Skil) is abil- 
ity to operate aeons: rot requires that the teacher be con- 
scious of the end 
THE PUBLIC Sceseee AND | me LABOR Question, Dr. J. 
MILLS, President Earlham College.—Labor and the schools iz 
co-workers—indeed, co-existent. An increase of intelligence is 
demanded by the labor interests. The labor organizations are be- 
coming educative, second only to the church and the school. They 
- = u portunities for discussions, thus Jead to development 
tellecthal po powers, and create a demand for more knowledge. 
The | public schools are remy seupenattie for the labor agitations 
of the present day. there learns of his rights and 
rivileges, and su mently rebels when they are disregarded. 
orant masses cannot organize. They may collect in masses, 
and run riot, but they have no cohesive power. The work of the 
school-room has been too much in the direction of the professions 
and business. The blacksmith may sometimes become a profound 
scholar, — the profound scholar seldom es a good black- 


to such as 


becom 
smith. wing oa laborstudy. It is in the direction: ot the arts. 
Hducation » will me complete when it comprises the full and 
gan develo \\~—— of the whole man, head, hand, and 
—_ : Two men I honor,” says some one, “the laborer and the 
eacher.” 


Discussion.—Mr. D. E. Hunter: “ Those who think will cov- 
ern those who toil,” — ge but to-day the man who toils 


is himself becoming educate the child, that he may 
in after years put i thought jato his work. The anarchists were 
thinkers, and 


in work, yet they lacked something—moral 
culture. I believe men have a right to strike—either the employers 
or the employes. But no one has a right to boycott. 

WHaAT IS THE END f TEACHING? Dr. C. H. Krracore, Presi- 
dent of Hartsville llege.—To | te mone: 2. not the highest 
oeeees in weeny? an econ Soe ledge is not the 
highest object in teaching. hy oe te The highest 

test of teaching is its moral a eaeeney, We should a truthful- 
ness, honesty, and all the virtues, and teach the evils of intemper- 


ance. If we to produce manhood in our pupils, we must 
ourselves ~ men. 

Hon. H. M. LA Fouwerrs., State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, addressed the association briefily.—There are many 
probiems among us that affect our country asa whole. Too high 


a stress cannot be placed upon the moral et of teaching. 
Y . The education of the children 
the teac We are all gaining 
. There should be a way devised 
might have a tenure of office. It is a right 
which belongs to the teacher, and is now due him. It would be 
impolitic to ne the selection of county superintendent with 
the ple. Such officers are not , and should be held 


ity receives more at- = 


rention and upon’ text-| ‘The following officers were selected f the ensuin, : Presi- 
If they could be it would proba better. —-. R. W. Wood, Jeffersonville; V ice. Presidents, WF. F. Hoffruan 
The value of a life is in proportion to its inde lent power. Miss Anna Sater; “ ; Chairman 
Sees eg Spe ol ent a oa eae | eR ree LT ESE ea wag 
. our pu 
to recognize themselves. - State ” . EATHERS. 











“taken the place of President Simmons’ chair. 
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NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Superintendent Jasper has put Dr. Hoffman in charge of the 
manual training schools. These now include all the schools of the 
4th and 6th wards, and G. 8S. No. 48. About 5,000 children are 
now studying under the new course. An application has also 
come from the female department of G. 8. 41 in the 9th ward for 
the introduction of manual training there. 

Last Saturday all the teachers of these schools were called 
together at Grand street to listen to some practical suggestions in 
regard to the new work. The commissioners’ chairs, and all the 
seats in the room where the board meets, were filled with the 
teachers. Dr. Hoffman presided,—at the blackboard, which had 


Before beginning the practical work, the assistant superintend- 
ent remarked that the old saying about letting well enough alone 
1s well enough until you find something better. It is believed that 
something better has been found, though it is feared that the im- 
portance of it is not yet fully understood. 

“You and I,” he said, “were taught by ear. Our lessons were 
dinged’ at us until we could say them. Now we teach by the ear 
and eye, and also by giving our pupils a chance to express their 
thoughts with their hands. I could teach a Zulu to define a pair 
of compasses,” and picking up a pair the doctor rattled off a 
description which sounded very much like some definitions of 
cubes, cylinders, etc., that pupils are often heard repeating most 
glibly. “He might say all that, and yet have no idea of a pair of 
compasses. If I should show them to him he would know more 
about them, but if I should give them to him and let him work 
with them he would soon know all about them.” 

After referring to the new course as the one in which Mr. Har- 
rison had Jaid the final monument of his clear perceptions of the 
principles of pedagogy, Dr. Hoffman proceeded to give a few 
suggestions about the handling of clay. When the clay is intended 
for hemispheres, it should not be quite as hard as when mixed for 
spheres, because when the pupils come to cut through the sphere 
which is to make the two hemispheres, it will break if it is too 
hard. It was suggested that the teachers try mixing a little 
glycerine with the clay to keep it longer in working condition, 

Te had not tried it yet himself, having only just thought of it, but 
judged from the nature of glycerine that it would hold the mois- 
ture. 

In order to smooth over some of the difficulties which it was 
anticipated the teacher might find in mechanical drawing, Dr. 
Hoffman went thr igh with the construction of the first series 
of problems in the eighth grammar grade, viz. (1) To bisect a line. 
(2) To erect a perpendicular to a line at its middle point. (8) To 
erect a perpendicular at any point. (4) From a given point outside 
a line to draw a perpendicular to a given line,etc. Amorg ile 
cautions thrown out were : 

Do not try to have the children make drawings that are “ nice 
to look at.” The object to be aimed at is to increase the child’s 
power of perception. He is to draw,not what looks well, but what 
represents something. 

Let the children prove ali their solutions by cutting or folding 
paper and measuring their work. Make no attempt to have them 
repeat geometric demonstrations. Let them simply look and see 
whether their work is right or wrong. 

Avoid all book expressions, and the naming of the angles by 
letter. Wedo not want to burden the child's mind with any.of 
these things; we want to let him gain some practical ideas. 

Dr. Hoffman intends to meet the teachers of the grammar and 
primary grades on alternate Saturdays at 10:30 4.m. Next Satur- 
day (April 21) he will meet the primary, the following the 
grammar grades. He requests as a special favor that they will be 
prepared to ask questions if there is anything they do not fully 
understand. 

Superintendent Jasper also invites not only questions, but opin- 
ions of all kinds. He intends to call the teachers of all the grades 
together often after this for free discussion of their work. 


The Building and Loan Association is now established on a 
pretty sure footing. Between 4,000 and 5,000 shares have already 
been taken. 

The Norfolk Street Evening High School, of which Mr. William 
F. Hudson is principal, closed its first year’s session Monday 
evening. Over 1,000 young men, from those of fifteen to those of 
thirty, have been in attendance since Oct.3. There wasa Latin 
class composed largely of druggist’s clerks, a large German class 
and a small classin Spanish. Mr. Hudson says that the students, 
representing all nationalities, have seemed to greatly appreciate 
the advantages of the school, and have conducted themselves very 
gentlemanly and orderly through the entire term. 





Dr. Hammond was again prevented from lecturing before the 
Mutual Improvement Association by illness. He is suffering from 
an abscess in the neck. 


The Alumni Association of the College of the city, will hold a 
novel reception in that building on Friday, Apri] 27. The work- 
shop, chemical and physical laboratories, natural history hall, and 
the new drawing-room, will be thrown open to the public to show 
the improved methods of instruction, and also the eollections for 
work in the possession of the college, the natural] history collec- 
tions, casts of the Elgin marbles, electrotypes of Greek and 
Roman coins, improved apparatus in chemistry, physics, and ap- 
plied mathematics. The laboratory and shops will be in operation. 
In the shops there will be wood-working, forge and vise work, 
in metals, and speed lathes, and engine lathes. In the labora- 
tories there will be chemical experiments, blow-piping, and man- 
ipulation of physical apparatus, including work with electrical ap- 
paratys, electrical experiments, measurements, etc. In the natural 
history hall, students will dissect objects, examine them with mi- 
croscopes, and make sketches of their observations. 

In the evening there will be music and a reception, at which 
some of our most noted eiti cted to be present, Much 
is hoped from this meeting in the way of arousing an interest in 
educational matters. 

It 1s also intended to nave popular lectures in future given by 
various presenting from time time the advances 





LETTERS. 


A TEACHER’s INFLUENCE.—It seems to me that too little 
emphasis is given to the influence cxerted by earnest 
teachers over the unfolding minds of their young scholars. 
If the teacher is interested in the pursuits and tastes of his 
or her pupils, they notice it at once, and a great improve- 
ment will be manifested in recitations. I heard a striking 
illustration of this, recently. A group of merry school 
girls were chatting pleasantly together, when one, whe 
seemed a general favorite, exclaimed : 

“Oh girls, I haven’t worked my examples yet, have you ?”’ 
“Don’t bother with them,”’ cried another. 

The girl hesitated a moment, then replied resolutely : 
“Yes, I shall work them now, while I have time. Miss 
R-—— is always so pleased when we recite perfectly, that 
I haté to miss. Besides, she is willing to help usin any way 
she can, and it is only right that we should do the same.” 
The others laughed at the earnest words, but acknowled- 
ged their truth, and acted upon the good advice. 

Miss R may have been unconscious of the influence 
she exerted, but she certainly reaped the benefit therefrom. 
When I hear teachers complaining loudly of the inattention 
and carelessness of their pupils, I feel like asking : 

Have you done all you can to win their love and respect ? 
Have you made allowance for the natural spirits of youth ? 
If not, the fault lies at your own door. 

Any teacher who will hold up to ridicule the mistakes 
made by a scholar, does not deserve the name he boasts. 

1 have seen sensitive children, who have innocently mis- 
understood some truth or statement, jeered at publicly in 
the class-room, by the teacher in charge, until they have 
become possessed of a timidity that it takes years of effort 
to overcome. Every teacher,itseems to me, should hesi- 
tate before administering a publicrebuke. Years of school 
experience have convinced me that, while it may be bene- 
ficial sometimes, after the nature of the scholar is thor- 
oughly understood , in far more cases it is productive only 
of pain and mortification to both parties. 

There may be some rude character upon whose stubbora 
will a private remonstrance, or gentle hint has no effect, 
but to a finely organized nature the mere thought brings a 
shiver of repugnance, and, alas! too often, stands an im- 
passable gulf between the well-meaning teacher anc the 
thoughtless scholar, unless the latter is calm enough to see 
its justice. A. W. W. 








CLASSIFICATION OF CoUNTRY SCHOOLS.—What are the argu- 
ments ia favor of classifying country schools ? 
UNINFORMED. 


**No one will deny that there is an urgent necessity for 
the adoption of more systematic plans of instruction and 
classification of country schools. When school boards se- 
cure the services of a teacher of tact and ingenuity the 
school is well organized, and much work is accomplished. 
The next teacher will probably reorganize the school and 
the next, who is without a system, will disorganize ; and 
thus, the school has as many systems as it has teachers.” 

Such are the views of H. A. Edwards, superintendent of 
Hall county, Nebraska: and, in order tosecure uniformity, 
he has prepared a manual and course of study for the dis- 
trict schools in his jurisdiction. He divides the schools in- 
to primary, intermediate, and grammar grades, and lays 
down courses of study for each. Among the advantages 
that follow,the grading of country schools are mentioned 
the following: The attendance is larger and more regular. 
The tendency to a constant change of teachers is checked. 
The terms in many schoolsare lengthened, making them, 
in the elementary ones, more uniform in thisrespect. This 
system requires that the mind shall be more symmetrically 
developed, and a more careful preparation be made for 
practical life by a study ofall thecommon branches. Each 
incoming teacher knows from the records what branches 
each pupil is prepared to take up at the opening of the 
term. The patrons of the schools are educated so that they 
will soon demand that the instruction given the children 
shall be more systematic and complete. Undersuch a sys- 
tem, the teachers become enthusiastic and do better work. 
It enables the county superintendent to tell what each 
school is doing, and thereby to more judiciously direct the 
work of the schools. It encourages the most approved 
methods of teaching the several branches pursued in these 
schools ; and therefore, the employment of teachers best 
versed in these methods. Children moving from Mie dis- 
trict to another, experience less difficulty in finding their 
proper place in the new schools, as the instruction in all the 
districts is nearly uniform. 





NEW YORK CITY’S EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The closing exercises of these schools took place on 
Thursday and Friday evenings of last week. The one 
on the east side of the city in Norfolk St. near Hester, 
in the Tenth ward, was opened last fall for ‘the first 
time, and has been a decided success. It was supposed 


met with much opposition. But at last the demand 
from that quarter of the city became so great that 
opposition vanished, and the school was opened on the 
1st of October. Large numbers of young men crowded 
into the school, and the average for the term has been 
about 700. Mr. Wilbur F. Hudson was appointed 
principal, and with him were associated twenty-two 
teachers. The studies pursued were higher arithmetic, 
book-keeping, political science and history; English 
grammar and composition, algebra, geometry and trio- 
nometry, rhetoric, reading and declamation, arch- 
itectural, mechanical and free hand drawing. These 
branches were taught in the school in Thirteenth St. 
which, for two score years, has beenthe means of educa- 
ting thousands of young men, and preparing them for 
lives of usefulness. On Thursday evening while the rain 
was descending in torrents the exhibition of drawing 
took place ; but the storm did not prevent the attendance 
of those who had been so greatly benefited during the 
long evenings of the past winter. 

- The side walls of the assembly room were covered 
with drawings, mechanical architectural and free hand, 
furnishing the evidence of the success which had at- 
tended the labors of teachers and pupils during the 
theseason. Certificates were distributed, and one young 
man who had received one was heard to declare on 
leaving the building that he would not part with it for 
one thousand dollars, so highly did he value it. 

The’ school in Thirteenth St., near 6th Ave., of which 
Mr. Jacob T. Boyle is principal, had its reception on 
Friday evening when owing to the clear weather the room 
was crowded with pupils and visitors. The side walls 
were lined with similar drawing to those exhibited in 
the Norfolk St. school, and commanded the admiration 
of the visitor. Dewitt J. Seligman, Chirman of the 
Evening School Committee was present, also Ex-President 
William Wood, of the board of education, and Assistant 
Superintendent Jones. After the drawings had been care- 
fully examined by those in attendance Commissioner 
Seligman presented the prizes which had been awarded 
to the successful students. 

First prize for architectural drawing was awarded 
to John R. Nuss, the Ivans Gold Medal, and the second 
prize, a silver medal, presented by the instructor to 
Thomas G. Wallace. 

Mechanical drawing: First prize, the Ivans Gold 
Medal, was presented to John H. Harts, and the Silver 
Medal to Samuel Newton, Jr. The Tiffaney prize, a 
gold medal, was awarded to Provie J. Cheron, for 
greatest improvement in drawing from antique busts. 

Faber’s first prize, a box of drawing instruments, was 
awarded to Jacob Wolf, for greatest improvement in 
drawing human head or figure from the flat. The 
second prize, a box of pencils, for greatest improvement 
in drawing historic ornament from flat was awarded 
to Charles Brown. Honorable mention was made of 
a number of students whose work was considered highly 
cothmendable. Brief addresses were made by the 
Chairman, Commissoner Seligman, Ex-President Wil- 
liam Wood, and Assistant Superintendent Jones, 





A TRIAL OF THE TONIC SOL FA SYSTEM. 


Seeing in your columns some time since an account of the 
American Vocal Music Association and its method of introducing 
the Tonic Sol Fasystem in schools, I put myself in communication 
with the manager, Prof. Theo. F. Seward, with a view to making 
a vial of it. The result was that one of the teachers of the assc- 
ciation, Prof, J. W. Adams, was employed to come here and give 
dsily lessons for a week. The effort met with wonderful success. 
I am free to say that I was a firm believer in the old method cf 
notation—so much so that I doubted very much if any othcr 
method could equal it. I am now a thorough convert to Tonic 
Sol Fa. I believe that there is a system needed for the training cf 
the voice just as much as there is a system needed for use in in- 
strumental music. To fill this last requirement we have thé old 
notation ; for the first we have Tonic Sol Fa, which is the only per- 
fect and natural system. It is all that it claims to be, simple and 
easy to understand. 

We had a class of one hundred and twelve, and ‘they were al) 
alive to it, and the enthusiasm rose to a high pitch. We had ex- 
tremely poor weather, but it mattered not how hard it stormed, 
we had every member of the class present, both afternoon and 
evening. There were teachers who left home at 8 A. M., taking 
their dinners and suppers, and not returning until 9 Pp. m., for the 
sake of Jearning Tonic Sol Fa. Nearly every teacher supplied her- 
self with a book, modulator, and pitch pipe, so that now Sol Fa is 
taught in nearly every room in the city. For myself I am keeping 
up the study, and once a-week give.a lesson to my teachers, and 
three times a week in the high school, besides giving short lessons 
to lower grades. I hope the time will soon, come when this sys- 
tem will be incorporated as the system’ in all ‘our public schools. 


The result of the week's work has. been, therefore, that our 
teachers are convinced of the value of the system, and are now 





at one time that there was no necessity for its es- 





professors, 
maie in their rgapactive departments, E. L. Beweprcr, 


tablishment, and the proposition to oven such a school 





it. Yours very respectfully, 
| Atlantic City, N. J. 


The masses can grasp Tonic Sol Fa as they cannot the old method, - - 
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DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Cuips From A TEACHER’s WoRKSHOP. By L. R. Klemm, 
Ph. Boston : Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham. pp. $1.20. 

As the author offers this book to the public, he desires 
to have it understood that he does not undertake to pre- 
sent a complete system of education ; but, besides essays 
and historical dissertations, he offers chips from_his own 
educational workshop. Thesechips represent the author’s 
mode of thinking, and discussing, his manner of teaching, 
and experiences of many years, as author and teacher. 
Under various heads he gives these experiences with logi- 
cal deductions drawn from them. He most thorou nly 
understands the philosoply of education, and the princi- 
ples he advances are presented in a concrete form easil 
understood. The ten chapters are full of interest, based 
upon common-sense; Among them are found such topics 
as: Open Letters to a Young Teacher, From the —— 
iences of a Supervisor, Fundamental Errors in Teaching 
Some Principles and Methods in Teaching, The Art of 
Questioning, and Practice of Teaching, with other points 
of equal interest and value. coo to teachers. The 
main feature of the book, all t rough, is plain, practical 
> aman an article greatly needed at the present 

y. 


THE Story oF CoLETTE. From the French, ‘‘ La Neuvaine 
de Colette,” in the “Revue des Deux Mondes.” New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 217 pp. 25 cents. 


The “ Gainsborough Series,” of which this novel is one, 
contains some excellent stories with which to away 
a leisure hour. Colette is a bright little French girl, liv- 
ing in the test seclusion in an old chateau among 
the hills. She longs for a release from the thraldom of 
her life, and desires it to come in the shape of:a dark 

oung man. In a fit of desperation, she throws her favor- 
te statuette out of the window; it strikes a dark young 
man who is passing in the road, he is much injured, is 
brought into the chateau, she sees her lover, long desired 
and finds her release. The story is a bright and pleasan 
one to read, although there is nothing very exciting in it. 


PLUTARCH’s LIvEs of Solon, Publicola, Philopcemen, 'ritus, 
Quinctius, Flamininus and Caius Marius, 


ANECDOTES OF THE LATE SAMUEL JOHNSON, y 
Hesther Lynch Piozzi. Each 192 pp. Each 10 cents. 
Cassell & Company, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


This volume contains two rs of Plutarch’s Lives, 
besides the Life of Marius, which are written with the 
wisdom of life applied to much study of men through 
books. The Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, are confined to the 
last twenty years of his life. 


First STEPs IN ELEcTRIctTy. By Charles Barnard. New 
York : Charles E, Merrill & Co. 138 pp. 


Mr. Barnard has provided, in his “ First Stepsin Electri- 
city, ’’a book, designed for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of young people at home and in school. Its aim isto 
describe a number of inexpensive experiments that can be 
performed by beginners in the science, which are safe and 
available. In order to obviate the trouhle of finding and 
selecting the necessary articles and apparatus needed, the 
publishers of this work, have pre a complete outfit, 
which, with ordinary care, can be used in perfect safety. In 
simple,-and clear language, the experiments are so arran; 
to present a fascination to the young operator, while they 
enable him to obtain a general idea of the laws of govern- 
ing the manifestations of this peculiar force in nature, and 
to see how the force is used in the arts, in business, and in 
manufactures. A great number and variety of cuts, illus- 
trative of the points brought forward, add a charm to both 
book and the experiments, while Mr. ard’s happy way 
of combining work and pleasure admirably carries out the 
plan and design ofthe book. Theseven chapters, treat con- 
secutively of the following subjects :—The First Steps,— 
Friction: Electricity,—Induction,—Static Electricity,— 

etism,—Current Electricity, and The Last ow 
The first chapter is a charming representation of asking 
questions of nature,—friction and electricity,—attraction 
and conduction. Other pleasant features of this work, are 
its large, clear print, good paper and neat binding. 


BOOK 





THE GRAPHIC SYsTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. Elementary 
Course in Four Numbers. ed by Hobart B. Ja- 
cobs and Augusta L. Brower. A. Lovell & Co. Publish- 
ers, 16 Astor Place, New York. Price per dozen, $1.20. 


Drawing in the schools is fast eenmting a live part of the 
ordinary curriculum, and the more practical the s m of 
drawing the better it is appreciated and more sought after. 
There is perhaps no more perfect or ‘attractive course, now 
before the public, than the present one, prepared as it is b 
teachers of the art, after much care and labor. Each folio 
in the four drawing books of the series contains a sketch of 
some simple object showing the steps necessary to take in 
drawing it, a number of curves or rectilinear forms of com- 
mon occurrence, space fora drawing from nature and for a 
sketch from imagination, and two or three definitions of 
technical terms, At the end of each book will be found a 
number of stories of great artists, which may serve as an 
eeusee to the pupil should there be latent talent in him. 

e 
teaching a child how to use his eyes and hands, while it 
enlarges his powers of observation and cultivates his intel- 
ligence. In connection with the “system,” is a HAND 
Book to accompany it, prepared , by Hobart 
B. Jacobs, and Augusta L. Brower. The methods for 


work, given in this little volume, are based on the systems 
of the nch and other schools of art, and on the practice 
of oe best art teachers. They are meant to be suggestive 
an 


ractical,—the definitions have been fe vee repared 
for the use of young children, and no ot les been 
_ made by the authors to attain the critical accuracy expected 
in more advanced scholars, The entire system is thorough- 
j A ay meg , and attractive, and one calculated to 
w forth the powers and interest of the child. 


CHEERFUL EcHoEs. From the National Kindergarten, for 

Children from.3 to 10 years of age. Written and com- 

jiled by Mrs. Louise Pollock. blished by Henry A. 
oung & Co. Boston, Mass. 72 pp. 50 cents. 

Singing in our schools is now as much a part of the daily 
work as ors and as it adds, more peshens 
‘than any‘ to leasure of the child, the best. 
songs aré the most needed. volume, written and com- 
piled by a person as well known in hiadengesten work as 


rfection of this system consists in the direct plan of | p 


Mrs. Pollock, speaks for itself. It contains fifty-seven gems 
of melodies, equally well adapted to primary schools as the 
kindergarten, and embraces something for all ages, from 
the nursery to the graduating normal class. They are not 
old tunes in a new dress, but fresh, simple, new, and at- 
tractive. In the order of arrangement the songs are—open- 
ing and closing songs, marching and ring songs, gymnas- 
tic plays, ball games, songs of nature, trades, and a variety 
of miscellaneous pieces that can be used for any occasion. 
After fourteen years of practical workin the kindergarten, 
in all its departments, no one is better prepared to furnis 
its music than Mrs. Pollock, as she understands child na- 
ture thoroughly, and knows just what best pleases the chil- 
dren in the form of games and songs. 


Music aT Siegnt. By J. H. Kurzenknabe, Harrisburg, 
Pa: J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons. 192 pp. 50 cents. 


“Music at Sight” is a new and attractive course of mu- 
sic lessons, with hints on vocal culture, designed especially 
for use in public schools and singing classes, forming a 
complete self-instructor. It is divided into two depart- 
ments, elementary and practical, and the aim of the au- 
thor is to aid the student in obtaining a thorough knowl- 
edge of the science of music and v culture. A small 
portion of the book is taken up with ordinary music, such 
as is generally found, but full instruction in the art of sing- 
ing takes its place. There are, however, a variety of songs 
for practice which are found in the Practical department 
toward the close of the book. 


THE RAILROAD AS AN ELEMENT IN EpvucaTion. By Prof. 
Alex. Hogg, M. A. Edition of 1887 with Addenda. 
Louisville: Printed for the author. 52 pp. 

For so small a pamphlet, there is a creat deal that is val- 
uable and of much importance in this address by Prof. 
Hogg. Itis ingenious, well written, and brings before the 
reader the fact that the railroad is the great equalizer of 
the conditions of subsistence. This address was delivered 
before the International Congress of Educators, at the 
World’s Exposition, New Orleans, and the author has han- 
dled the subject with skill, doing the cause of education a 
good service. An address, upon this subject is of great im- 
portance and should be widely read. . 


THE TEMPERANCE PRIMER. An Elementary Lesson-Book 

on the Nature and Effects of Alcohol. For Use in Can- 
adian Schools. By G. D. Platt, B. A. W.J. Gage & Co. 
Toronto and Winnipeg. 53 pp. 20 cents. 


This little work on the nature and effects of alcohol aims 
to be such an outline of the subject as may re y be cov- 
ered by the occasional lessons of the school program, 
and at the same time it contains a pretty thorough review 
of the facts and arguments which form the basis of the 
temperance movement. In arrangement, it treats of intox- 
icating liquor, its effects on digestion, its effects on the 
blood, heart, muscular system, mind, brain and nerves, gen- 
eral health, and morals. There is also a chapter upon the 
waste caused by alcohol. The statements made in this lit- 
tle book are all based upon reliable authority, and it can- 
not but be a valuable aid in the study of temperance. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. An Elementary 
Text-Book. By James K. Thatcher, M. D., anc Arthur 
B. Morrill. Prepared and Published by Order of the 
General Assembly. Hartford, Conn: Lockwood & 
Brainard Co. 56 pp. 

Among the multitude of text-books on these subjects, 
this aims to present in tabulated form and simple language, 


and the terms are almost too much simplified. The au- 
thors are careful to call the aqueous and vitreous humors 
of the eye “ watery” and “glassy”? humors, but they use 
the terms choroid and sclerotic coats without an attempt 
to simplify. It is doubtful whether the statement that 
“the eye isa photographing box, with a glass in front 
which forms a picture on the back part of this box,” will 
give a correct or graphic idea of the organ of sight. In 
speaking of the nerves of smell the authors say, “Things 
must be capable of a vapor condition or avery fine division 
in order to affect these nerves.” Pupils may understand 
the term “‘ vapor condition”? but they can never unravel 
the mystery of its construction, and would be censured for 
so ungrammatical an expression in their own speech. It 
is doubtful, too, if the statement is chemically correct. 
The book is carefully tabulated and introduces breathing 
exercises, and experiments. It contains no illustrations 
and no detailed explanations, and should be used in con- 
nection with fuller text-books and charts. The three sub- 
jects are treated under the following heads: Breathing or 
Respiration ; Eating and Nourishment; Circulation ; Mus- 
cles ; Nerves ; Special Senses ; Bones; Disease ; and Effects 
of Stimulants and Narcotics on the Human System. 


Union List of PERIODICALS. New York Library Club. 
Edited at Columbia College Library. 58 pp. 

The design of this convenient volume is to give a list of 
the periodicals currently received at the libraries of New 
York and Brooklyn. It includes all the magazines in 
Poole’s Index and its supplement, and all other periodicals 
and newspapers received. The magazines are arranged al- 
habetically according to titles, and the abbreviations af- 
r each one indicate where it is received, the place of pub- 
lication, date of first issue, and the libraries which have 
complete or partial sets. s economy of space makes it 
pesame to put much information in the 58 pages of the 

ook. 


Ogilvie. 


4 ALBuM Verses. Compiled by J. 8. 
oer You oS. Ls t. 128 pp. 15 cents. 


New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose stree 


This volume comprises choice selections of poetry. and prose, 
suitable for writing in eutogragh albums, and for valentines, 
birthday, Christmas, and New Year cards. The 

both original and selected, and great care has been taken to pro- 
cure as many original pieces as possible. They embrace sentiment, 
affection, humor, and a variety of miscellaneous For 
the purpose, this book will meet a want often felt. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A. C. MoCture & Co. announce that, through arrangements 
with the French and English publishers, they have acquired the 
right of transiation and publication in the United States of the 
series of studies of the lives, the works, and the influence of the 
principal authors of French literature. 


on:. 


has indexed 524 new American and English works, reviewed 124 
new books, indexed 8,627 magazine articles, and noted numerous 
foreign books. Y 


Joun B. ALDEN recently issued the first number of The Novelist 





in its new form—practically 4 hew publication. Kt is printed 


their essential points. The book is intended for children, | 50 


selections are | ——— 


BRENTANO’s Book Chat, during the first three months of 1888, | ™ 


weekly for one dollar per year, and contains serial stories, each of 
which is finished in from four to eight weeks. 

D. LorHrop CoMPaNy publish “ Ethel’s Year at Ashton,” astory 
by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, which tells how a young girl’s naturals weet 
ness of disposition and tact transformed the inner life of a house- 
hold from one of monotonous drudgery and intellectual barren- 
ness into their opposites. 


Trcknor & Co. have in their paper series, * Indian Summer,” a 


h | story by Mr. Howells that gives a charming picture of American 


life in Florence. 


HouGutTon, Mirruin & Co. have among their latest books 
“ Trish Wonders,” being a collection of folk stories of Ireland ; also 
a volume of “*‘ Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast,”” by Col. C. C+ 
Jones, and a joint book of “Poems and Translations,” by Dr. 
Hedge and Mrs. A. L. Wister. 


Tae PuTNAMs will add three more volumes to the “ Life of 
Franklin,” by John Bigelow. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


OPENING OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY. Proceedings of the con- 
vention held at Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8, 1888. H. M. Holden, 
chairman ; Ryerson Ritchie, secretary. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Circular of information, 
1888. This contains lists of the trustees, faculty, and students, 
together with a schedule of special and extra classes for adults, 
and assignment of teachers, etc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


First Steps With American and British Authors. By Albert F. 
Blaisdell, A.M. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


rd 
Historic Waterwavs. Six Hundred Miles of Canoeing Down the 
Rock, Fox, and Wiscons’n rivers. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 


Walks in Paris. By Augustus J.C. Hare. New York: Routledge 
& Sons. $3.00. 


The Crime Against Ireland. By J. Ellen Foster. 
Lothrop Co. Cloth, 60 cents. Paper, 25 cents. 


The Seven * i‘tle Sisters Who Live on the Round Ba)l that Floats 
in the Air. By Jane Andrews. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 


Alden’s Home Atlas of the World. New York: Jno. B. Alden. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


Trish Wonders. Popular Tales as Told by the People. By D. R. 
Me Anaily. Jr. Tilnstrated by H. R. Heaton. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 


Davs Near Paris. Rv Augustus J.C. Hare. New York: George 
Routledge & Sons. $2.50. 


Our Language, Its Use and Structure, Taucht bv Practice and 
Fxeamvile. Ry Gordon A. Southworth and F. B. Goddard. New 
York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


First German Reader on the Cumulative 

Dreyspring. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Chirogranhy,. or the Art of Telling One’s Character by Hand- 

writing. By E. Palmer. New York: Putnam's Sons. 50 cents, 


Geography For Schools. By Alfred Hughes. Part I. Practical 
Geography. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 60 cents. 


The Knicht’s Tale from The Canterberry Tales of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. New York: Clark & Maynard. 


The Universa) Language—Volapnk. Ry Klas August Linden- 
felt. eee by C. N. Caspar and H. H. Zahn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
cents. 
Don't. By Censor. 
cents. 

MecGuftey’s Alternate Spelling-hbook. By William B. Watkins. 
Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 


A Bird's Eye View of Our Federal Government. 
Chase. Chicago: W. I. Chase. 30 cents. 


Fverybody’s Letter Writer. By theauthor of “Good Manners.” 
Chicago: T. 8. Denison. 30 cents. 


Tales of a Wayside Inn. Ry H. W. Longfellow. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. 


The Case of Mohammed Renani. A Story of To-day. New 
York: D. Appleton &Co. Hi board, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents. 


Principles and Practice of Morality, or Ethical Princinles Dis- 
cussed and Apnlied. By Ezekiel Gilman Robinson. Boston: Sil- 
ver, Rogers & Co. Introductory price, $1.50. 


Three Kingdoms. A Handbook of the Agassiz Association. B: 
— H. Ballard. New York: The Writer’s Publishing Co. 3 
cent 


Boston: D. 


Method. By Adolphe 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, 30 
By W. I. 


Boston : 


MAGAZINES. 


The April Book Buyer contains an excellent sketch and portrai 
of James Whitcomb Riley, who recently made such a hit at th 
authors’ readings in New York. is also an abu of 
gossip in relation to authors and the latest bocks. The North 
American. Review for April is lv interesting on account of 
“'The Hohenzolern Kaiser,” by the Hon. John A. Kasson. Ibn 
Abbas answers the question “‘ Why am I a Mosiem?’’ ‘These are 
only snecimens. Readers will find other articles equally as good. 
The articles in the Magazine of American 

which will probably be the most sought for are Mrs. La 
—— paper on “‘ Unpublished ae Portrai 








season he pages of Vick 

Magazine with eagerness. The April number is full of on 
Jar Ameri- 
. Meredith 
faith-cn 
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should be read all students of drawing 
discusses a “Century of English Art.” There 
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The Seven Cuticura Boys 


These seven beautiful boys owe their beauty of 
skin, luxuriance of- hair, purity of blood, and 
freedom from hereditary taint or humors of the skin 
or scalp to the celebrated CuTicuRA REMEDIES. 

For cleansing, purifying and beautifying the skin 
of children and infants, and curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, Curicura, the great skin cure, 
and Cuticura Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier, 
prepared from it externally, and Cuticurna Re- 
SOLVENT, the new blood purifier, internally, are | 
infallible. 


Your most valuable Cuticura RemeEpres have 
done my child so much good that I fecl like saying 
this for the benefit of those who are troubled with 
skin disease. My little girl was troubled with 
Eczema, and I tried several doctors and medicines, 
but did not do her any good until I used the Cutt- 
cura RemeEDIES, which speedily cured her, for 
which I owe you many thanks and many nights of 
rest. ANTON BOSSIMER, Edinburgh, Ind. 











The Curicurna REMEDIES are in great demand. | 
The Cuticura RESOLVENT sells better than any 
other blood purifier. The Cuticurna Soap is | 
praised by my customers, especially mothers, who 
say it is the best for babies, preventing and curing | 
scall head and similar diseases. 





| pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


Our little son will be four years of age on the 
25th inst. In May, 1885, he was attacked with a 
very painful breaking out of the skin. We called 
in a physician, who treated him for about four 
weeks. The child received little or no good from 
the treatment, as the breaking out, supposed by 
the physician to be hives in an aggravated form, 
became larger in blotches and more and more dis- 
tressing. We were frequently obliged to get up 
in the night and rub him with soda in water, 
strong liniments, etc. Finally, we called other 
physicians, until no less than six had attempted to 
cure him, all alike failing, and the child steadily 
getting worse and worse, until about the 20th of 
last July, when we began to give him Cuticura 
RESOLVENT internally, and the Cuticura and Cv- 
tricuRa SoaP externally, and by the last of August 
he was so nearly well that we gave him only one 
dose of the REsoLvEeNT about every second day 
for about ten days longer, and he has never been 
troubled since with the horrible malady. 

H. E. RYAN, Cayuga, Livingston Co., Ill. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this fourth 
day of January, 1887. C. N. COE, J. P. 


Sold everywhere. Price : CuTICURA, 50c,; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTrER 
Drve anp CuemicaL Co., Boston, Mass. 

a@- Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 





GEORGE HOBBS, P. M., Collins, Texas. 


PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chopped and 
oily skin prevented by C0Ticura Soap. 


Skin, scalp and hair preserved and beau- 
tified by the use of Curicura Soap. 


BABY'S 











The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer session of six weeks, from 


Canada. 25 miles from Niagara Falls. Cool, healthful and attractive. 

Instruction in Voicé Culture, Gesture, Articulation, Psychological Analysis, 
Reading, Recitation, Extemporaneous Speech, and Shakespeare. Each teacher 
a specialist. For further information, address, 

CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 


1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


July 2d to August 11th, at Grimsby Park, 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANCUACES 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE, TWELFTH SESSION—July 2 to Aug. 3, 


Forty-two classes, Instruction given in nine Langu: 
Obeunineny. Art, Goee he 


Twenty-nine Teachers and Lecturers, 
also in Early English, Old French, 
eo System of Physical Training. 


daily d 
ion combined with improvement. “ the ideal of a 
Tyler. Circular and Programme Free. Address— 


on Saturdays. Recreatio 
Summer School of Languages.”"—Prof. W. 8. 


Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


Phonetic and the 
in French an 





A Course of Elocution with Miss Adele Ran- 
kin will do more than almost an else 








to . en throat and | ad x. 
STEVENSON, Supt. Puble I 
bus, Ohio. 

Miss Adele Rankin gave a course of instruction 
to a large class of it teachers of the 
schouls of the city. Ali it exception were 

ily interested and profited by her instruction. 

exhibited a ‘h and practical knowledge 
Sr te aa pie i 
thorough teacher of Elocution. 

Call or address, 31 East 17th Street, New York. 

EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
- tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 








BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBAARIES. 


be A fh fa 
su! suitable s for 
School Libraries. School 
Officers and Teachers who 
wish to start or add to 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a agen sete list of books 
with This list is 
probably the best selection of the size made, 
oe aes ee of the reader, 


also classified in A new 
We will make hibess! 








A MASTERLY TEXT-BOOK! 


COMPLETE GERMAN MANUAL. 


By WESLEY C. SAWYER, Ph.D. 
Examination Price, $1.00, Post-paid. 


“Simply perfection for Class Use.”’ 
“All that a practical grammar can ever become.” 
“A very happy combination of the Scientific and Natural Methods.” 
“Most difficult subjects handled in a masterful way.” 
*“Consummate tact displayed in its arrangement.” 


Simmons’s Qualitative Analysis, 
FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


Examination Price, 50 Cts., Post-paid. 


This book is arranged to accompany and supplement any of the text-books on Gen- 
eral Chemistry in common use, or it can be used as an independent work on analysis. 
A. E. Curtis, Prin. of High School, Adrian, Mich.: ‘‘The best work on 
Qualitative Analysis for high schools it has been my privilege to examine. I will use 
it with my class.” And later he writes: “ Prof, gimmons’s book is giving 
general satisfaction.” 


Lessons in English Grammar, 


BY PROFESSOR A. H. WELSH, 

Adapted for Use in High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, Etc., and in 
the Higher Classes in Public Schools, 

Price for Examination is 70 Cents, Post-paid. 


ITS ONLY LACK. 
_ “It is a work most admirable in conception and execution, 
simple, clear, comprehensive, practical, and full of life and interest on every page 
It lacks only one time-honored feature, the dryness that has been considered insepar- 








‘|able from English grammar.”—C. 8S. HatsEy, Prin. of Union Classical Institute, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
S. T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Conn.: *‘It is a pleasure to see 
a grammar that is so comprehensive, and at the same time soclear and simple.” 

C. F. P. Bancrof:, Ph.D., Prin. of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.: 
‘The growing interest in English is stife Engle of our very ablest men to the study 
and the teaching of a sound and scientific lish grammar, and this book is one of 
the products of this striking movement. 


JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CO., Publishers, 


122 and 124 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 








One of the greatest of historical works, in this large type, finely 
illustrated, the best edition ever issued in this country, now first offered 
at a phenomenal Literary Revolution price.. The edition in two vol- 
umes, half Morocco, is particularly recommended ; students and schools 


will find the separate volumes in cloth very convenient. 
HALLAM'S HISTORY of the MIDDLE ACES. Complete, with all the Notes, 


in four smal! quarto, finely illustrated volumes. 
o. ones os post., 10c.; per set, $1.75: 
nm two vols., half Morocco, marbled edges, per 
set, $2.5 ‘Now ready. ” 


-50; post., 40c. 
CONTENTS.—Vol., I. France and the 
Feudal system. he Italy, Spain, Germany, and 
Greece. III., Constitutional History of England. 
IV., Society and the Ecclesiasti: Power. 


Macaulay’s famous tribute to 
this work is ample testimony to 
its merits: “Mr. Hallam is, on 
the whole, far better qualitied than 
any other writer of our time for the 
| office which he has undertaken, He 
has great industry and great acute- 
ness. His knowledge is extensive, 
various and profound. His mind 
is easily distinguished by the am- 
cee of its grasp, and by the 

elicacy of its tact. His specula 
tions have none of that vaguencss 
which is the common fault of 
political philosophy. On the con- 
trary, they are strikingly practical, 
and teach us not only the general 
it to solve particular cases. Mr. Hallam’s 
ts whole spirit is that of the Bench, not 





1 b a theta nr pen 

rule, but the mode of a n 
Work is eminently jadveral. 4 
that of the Bar. He sums up with a calm, steady impartiality, turning 


neither to the right nor to the left, glossing over nothing, exaggerating 
nothing, while the advocates on both sides are alternately biting their 
lips to hear their conflicting misstatements and sophism exposed.” 

The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 





00., 25 Clinton Pl., ¥. ¥. 


898 Pearl St.; P, O. Box 1227, CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, Clarkand Adams Sts, . 
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Dyspepsi 
lyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself;-it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs ti:l they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
t h, ete., g mental d sion, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. “It you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilia. It has cured hundreds; it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valua- 
ble remedies in existence for the cure 
of Consumption and all Wasting Con- 
ditions ; is more generally recommend- 
ed and used by Physicians than any 
known remedy ; it gives most satisfac- 
tory results, and tones up the system; 
and when the Consumptive has wasted 
away and loses hope, the Emulsion 
will speedily check the ravages of this 
terrible disease, and restore the sufferer 
to good health and happiness. This 
is equally true in regard to Rickets in 
Children, or Marasmus and Anzmia in 
Adults, and all impoverished conditions 
of the blood ; and especially desirable 
for Colds and Chronic Coughs, as it 
will cure them more quickly than ordi- 
nary Specifics used, Palatable as milk. 








Sold by all Druggists. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

16 large pages. Weekly, per year, $2.50 
THE_ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND Practica TeacuHer. Monthly, per yr. 1.2 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

An illus. paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 


Love’s Industrial Education. 
12m0, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 
No, x. Allen’s Mind Studies a Teachers. 
“ 2, Froebel’s Autobiogra: phy. 
** 4. Wilhelm’s Students’ Calendar. 
** 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 

** 5. Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
Teacuinc Aritumetic. (Nearly ready.) 
Patridge’ s ** Quiney Methods.” 

Cloth, 12mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 1.75 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 
Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 
Cloth, 12mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
i 
1 





Tate's Philosophy of Education. 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 


Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND Art oF Epucation, New edition. 1.00 


Shaw and Donnell’s Schoo! De- 
vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. yi 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 
Reception Day. Six Nos. 
Song Treasures. A popular school 
music book. 68 pp. Bright, original music. .15 
Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. .20 


cent. discount to teachers, postage extra, 
(use ly ro per cent. of price) except those marked net, 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 











you TREAsURE- 


will bri 

Trove for three months, on 

ow if you once see Treas- 
wa you will. not be without it. 


J is $1.00 + AB he I 36 large es; endorsed 


razit UTR dt ite 
m ne. = 
sa. mereaeeKiY ORLD,” 
one year, 91.6 ccessful in introduci 
ents Bre very gucceel ‘OVE into schools 
famil ey Mention this 


paper. TREAS RE-TROV 
¥B 6 Clinton Pisce’ N. Y. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The value of object ty all 2 in the pub- 


lic schools is recognized b: ve 
teachers. And they will all be in Pimiocented 


in the approving words of so high an au- 
thority as the Art Amateur, which says: 
‘* We cannot imagine any nearer approach 
to perfection than has been made by Ho- 
bart B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower in 
their GRaPHIC System oF OBJEcT Draw- 
ING, designed for schools and published b: 
A. LOVELL & Co., of New York. Eac 
folio in the four draw books of the se- 
ries contains a sketc some simple ob- 
ject showing the ~ she necessary to take in 
drawing it, a number of curves or rectilin- 
ear forms of common occurrence, space for 
a drawing from nature and for a sketch 
from imagination, and two or three defini- 
tions of technical terms. Each book has, 
at the end, a number of stories of great ar- 
tists, so that there is ag of variety to 
hold a child’s attention develop what- 
ever artistic talent may be latent . hin. 
A hand-book for the use of teachers ac- 
companies the series. 


Among the most famous classic histories 
is Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages 
which has lately been republished complete 
with all the notes in the wonderfully cheap 
edition of Mr. John B. Alden. Macaulay |$ 
—himself a great historian—said of this |eac’ 
work : ‘‘ Mr. Hallam is, of the whole, far 
better qualified than any other writer of 
our time for the office which he has under- 
taken, has great industry and great acute- 
ness. His knowled, . is extensive, vari- 
ous and profound. ulations have 
none of that vagueness which is the com- 
mon fault of political Piney hilosophy. On the 
contrary, they are stri ractical, and 
teach us not only the quad rule, but the 
— of woes it to solve particular 

lam’s work is eminently 
judicial. He sums up with acalm, steady 
impartiality, turning neither to the right 
ee left, glossing over nothing, exaggerat- | - 
nothing, while the advocates on both 
si es are alternately biting their lips to 
hear conflicting misstatements and soph- 
ism exposed.” 


Among the books whose merits have 
won a way into the high favor of teachers 
are three lately published b 4 Messrs. John 
C. Buckbee & Co., of 122 Wabash avenue 
Chicago. First of these books is a mas- 
terly text-book, the Complete German 





5 |Manual, by Wesley C. Sawyer, Ph. D., 
th 


concerning which the universal verdict is, 
‘* simply perfection for class use.” Then 
Simmons’s Qualitative Analysis, for use in 
high schools, academies, and colleges, is 
ving highest satisfaction. Last, but not 
y any means least, is Lessons in — 
Gasanhine, by Professor A. H. Welsh, 
adapted for use in high schools, academies, 
and seminaries, and in the higher classes 
in public schools. Of this book C. 8S. Hal- 
sey, Prin. of Union Classical Institute, 
Schenectady, N. Y., says: “It is a work 
most admirable in conception and execu- 
tion, simple, clear, comprehensive, practi- 


page. It lacks only one time-honored fea- 
ture, the dryness that has been considered 
inseparable from English grammar.” 


Some of the very best and most helpful 
devices for kindergarten use have been in- 
‘roduced by that well-known house Messrs. 
Milton Bradley Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. One of their latest inventions is 

The Primary School Word Builder, a 
new set of letter cards for word and sen- 
‘tence making, including-more than 200 
capital and lower case . cad 
oi unctuation marks, etc., in aeons pepe 

x. Itisone of the most practi 
~ ian made, and at a low price. This firm 
also makes Educational Toy Money, 
, Colored sticks for number and form wor 
Colored One-Inch Cubes for number, color, 
design, and other kindergarten devices. 


Six cents isn’t much but it will a A the 
neatest, best, most accurate and satisfac- 





| | tory Guide-book of New York City ever 


issued--128 pages and map. 75,000 of 
these already issued. Send 6c. in stamps 
to Advertising Department, Grand Union 
Hotel, New York. Mention this paper 
and an extra copy will be mailed free. 


Gold -mconee 


are very uncertain for eve - 
ing mine a hun exist that * F ae a 
But if you write to Hallett & Co. rtland, 
Maine, you will receive free, full 7 
eir new business, and 


r you 


ital 
not uired Vy sronen 
your addres, und are proved to you. 





cal, and full of life and interest on every |! 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Superintendency and 
perance and H De aber adel the schools 
Su; + three in Kansas, $1 
$1,200; two in Wisconsin, 
Pri ips—one 





souurege with one or two years 


Grammar Postitons- two fi in mre 
Towa, $500; two in Kansas, $400; tw two tn isconsin 
Intermediate Positions—two in Colorado $000 ;'¢ 
in Iowa, $500; one in Kansas. $400 ; in Wisco 
Positions— ions—two in Texas, 
Mic! 2, 


; four in lowa. $500; t one in Dako 
‘Latin French, and German. 
Greek and Latin in Methodist College ; 
French, small Western et lady wanted ; 


Crane Cansei $1200, fn the West; 
Mn College in Texas; 
Illinois ; Purtuess in four Normals a Co 
a1 fone Journal, cleari 


for either of the above positions. Address 
TEACHERS’ 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


Latin and Greek, 
French and German in a Southern Co! 
in Missouri ; ’ Sciences and Book- keeping, salary, $1,200 church mem- 


r retested (00 of good standing). 
and Kendergarde Trai ‘eacher a Western City—Assistan 
ene peimary, and yr wing and FP ietotration, High School in in Din $450; Director of 


Book-keeping in a College 


VACANCIES FOR FALL. ‘sctersortictsiiowtns’pontions,to bogie tn Rep 


Principaiete-G1; 600: "ian a be able to introduce the Subject of Tem- 
grade character and scholarship required. 
; one in Minnesota, $1,200; three = Iowa, $1,000 to 
000. 
main, $1,000. $1,000; one in Indiana, $700 ; one in Tilinois, $900, this position 


ears’ successful experience. 


ung married man 
o have ‘about (ent Bt 7 postions for High School assistants in various Western states, to teach 
Beane Literature, Mathematics, Lan, and Sciences. 
; twoin Texas, $500; five in Michigan, $550; three in 


, $450. 
"two in Texas, $500; four in Michigan, $500; two 


SS00; two in ye $650; four in Wisconsin, $450; five in 


ative German lady wanted, Female Co : 
k, small college and low, : a oy dy 
Methodist 


t in an Academy in 


50; Elocution ns 


Tonic-Sol-Fa, Public School, 
Sho Academy in 


in Missouri ; 
the amount ey about $1,000 in each; Partner 
ng $200 a month; Yale 


e have been asked to recommend teachers foreach of the above 
rapidig increased during the next four weeks. We shall be glad to hear 


graduate for first-class Western Academy, 


tions. This list will be 
m any teacher qualified 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 STATE STREET, CHICACO. 





FA CTS facts about the first 250 men and 
oO e 250 by we got 

HN . - $7 $800, 2 at 

2 at $1 “t at Sist700, 1 at $1800, 1 at 

at , 8 at 


Of oat 
making S12. re-registrations within 


9 at $500, 6 at 6 at 
Set 


not join a second and a third time unless 
e do not believe there is another Agency in the 


S ax what teachers should judge by in selec ~ ban nm 4 Agency. Here are some of the 
—— 1 Bulletin 


aed tn the Bekok icy. 

iia fe gs 4at 16 at 8 at 

03 at sie, as 1 at $1400, 4 at 
50--an average of $913 


tions for 106, as follows: oe 5 at 
MOL the 250 women, ot Pee es ot Sal, Gat STOO T as SO00e | ae BOO, | at $1000 at 


, 223 have a 147 once, od os 


42 three times, and one four times, 
et first registrations expired. This is 


hin three years of 
ht h been hoodwinked into joining an Agency the tirst time, but they would 
significant. bin A rit they felt that they had been well treated. 


Try us yourself. 
country that cam match that record. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





W. D. Kerr, Manager Union Teachers’ Agency, 
DEAR Sir :—Desiri 
last month. On the 1 t., 
Brighton, N. Y. Yesterday, I 

$1,500. ¥ Your promptness and /eteey ex 


Send vend circular and blanks. 


SHORT, BUT DECISIVE. 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 28, 1888. 


t+ nearer New York City, 1 a in pig 3 Agueey on the 7th of 
st » JOU F yey me to 


of Education at West New 


recede my most I am to begin next September. Salary, 


ost sanguine ex ome | 
respectfully, = C. H. GORSLINE. 


. W. D. KERR, 16 Astor PLacze, New York. 





LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY! 


ane Gee than ty applicants! Hence, 

LL, TEACHERS, now in pos- 
itions, ‘or $1 “in n May r Toth, ORLY. We GUARAN- 
TEE 


fee y person dissatis 
with the service of this Son at the end of the 
yar. No other agency DARE do this! No risk— 
E take that. To teachers desiring tions in 


More 


New York, New Jersey and es on Lone 
ISLAND, we can say that at th early date. this 
tions un- 


—> have Le 20 aoomawe a 

Register an low us to give you 
a better position and a part of the commission 
by aiding us to fill your preeems one. DON’T RISK 
DELAY. Address, 


PRIN. FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, 
SHELTER ISLAND, L. I., N. Y. 


yt eoege sc a 


Fee ms. German, 
French, En Pi India and Drawing, Pa.: 3 Primari 


rc, 
GENTLEMEN : Grammar, Pa. ; Prin. 
ome Profs.—2 Science, 1° Classics. ‘1 Mache: 
Prin. Friends’ School, Pa.; Prin, D ak. 
Hick \ Bohool ‘Ase't, W: rphan Schoo! ne 
Music Graded Schools ; 3 ini School Principals 
Pa.; Prin. Normal School, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colle » sono and Seaman su- 
perior Professo: rine! pals, Assistants, Tutors, 
$7 Soaaeinens of poms 
tion ; recommends good x schools to parents. 
on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


neteas.s BOSTON. & Bil ui 


Manager. 





By es peecotions Bureau, 
a Pan 
a —4 RR Pu s Prin. Friends 








see 


&c. Circulars free. 











ears ae 
teachers east thee. years have a 
fessors for them for September. Sen eel for 


and note our 
N. Y. ScHooL Joummat. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


m | TEACHERS ! te toetsusrraace 


Esch pet contains 216 chromo » merit and 
cards 








rei Tk op gerard tm ay ios cn ke 
Epc 


nad EB 
Call teat te caastinn ateaeeion, Se ab ae 


address 
State Street, Chicago, [IL., 
‘| Manager. 


LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY ! 


Prin. Fred. Luca Squiers Manager. 
Wants several Goop teachers AT ONCE. Only 
successful disciplinarians need 7 ly. 

An assured patronage. Lately 

com. branches, $800, $750; three , ete., 

etc frestitons now on hand to fill—$1000, $900, 

$850, > 9800, and several at $500. Registra- 

tion S44 wale 

Send two ire for circulars, etc., etc. 

H References. Managed by State Normal 
uate and L. I. Public Principal. 

Address AT ONCE. 


FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, 


Shelter Island, L. I., N. Y. 
1tWe fill positions! One half commission paid to 
those acquainting us of vacancy. 


“Mr. Squirrs is on gucoeretns = pases room as 
with the pen.”—New York Datly Wi 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and ve ap dd Teachers, Professors, and 
my = = of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
Schoo Families, 21 and Churches. Circulars 


choice ools carefully recommended tc 





parents. felling and renting of school pevtey 
OOL Fyasseyas and schools supplies. Best 
references furnished 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


NO FE 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
=. FACES TES, 
CIENT SERVICE, 
RG USIN. . 
Teachers with 
* VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; Seta the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL me 2 W. lth. N. Y. 





Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 


=a ie TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
7 East 14TH Srreer, N. Y. 





For r salaries, or change of location, 
re’ Cocneetive Aa Association, 170 





EACHERS?’ B00Ks. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 Also catalogue 
descriptive Ta of 1000 Best books 


) 1 Libra- 
mi i poten ol tea hep y d 
discounts; promptness. counts, Buy of us. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 





25 Clinton Place, N.Y. 15x Wabash Av., Chicago 


“ 
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SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 
Arare is = the ladies. Save much 
Geenp tty naweend tae 

y knows anc 
ae the privilege bs 
ing @ few remnants of rib- 

bon,handy for the th 

and one 
purposes for which such 
are used, and 
which eet the ladies, 
advanta 





R. H.MACY & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THE SE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 


hich. 
ae ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 


( search, 
obtaining the entire 
--~ py hi — a the finest ee 
the largest of tf! ouses, W! 

- s may be depended upon as superior to an: 2a 
except in the very best stores of America. Yet 

nothing like it ever known. A 
fenathi, legs elegant, ee Caney a 
pended in this 


mensely ee 4 = eB one assortment “a ribbon 
menu) shade and width, and all of excellent qualit; mai every for 
neck-wear, bonnet strin ae rm dress trim- 
mings, silk quilt eo, 
three yards and w 
paeranae — one 


<< a ——— mm 
tain rfibons cope 
er and 
thly b; ee 2 1 
a ey y us, Oe — nage 


<i stated; ree lar price 75 cts. 
=r send it J. you von hen trial year, rand wi wit 
‘gc ge cto 


than $1. G orate eae tate 


‘texts for only i weiobneheue 
based on this fac :—those 


“ts "eer 
the world. 
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BETWEEN 


Chicago and Kansas City 
OPENS FOR PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Sunday, April 29th, 1888. 
HE first Vestibule Express to run 
West of Chicago, will leave Dear- 
born Station on above date. 


The Vestibule Express will carry 
through Sleeping Cars from Chicago 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
and Topeka, without change. 

The “ Santa FE,” with its numerous 
objects of interest located along its 
lines will be the most desirable line 
for members of the National Ed- 
ucational Association, enroute to the 
San Francisco Meeting. 





druggists mail. 
5 hee Ware, Pe 








Ri ‘ADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
THE JOURNAL When communica 
ting with advertisers. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


=| Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


CATALOGUES 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


= DEAF 





CURE: 
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Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 


tional Educational Association will be} Hotel, than 


held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& St, Paut Rattway, with choice of routes 
via Omaha or Kansas City in going and 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 
be made from San Francisco to all points 
of interest in California, and to Alaska 
ard the-Sandwich Islands, 

The people of California are prepared 
to give their guests a warm welcome, and 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing” inform- 
ation relative to the journ oe please ad- 


dress, for iculars, A. V. H. Carpenter, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 
hata or F, A. Miller, Assistant General 


Passenger Agent, 63 ‘Clark St., Chicago, 














GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD saaeidcal, No Humbug. 
‘ our time to ge 


COMPANY TH GHEAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 








fi retracts. ungster was 
sharply reb is mother for 
numerous uiked by bi 

“Harry, Harry,” she exclaimed, “if you 
behave in tiiat © way you: will worry your 
father and mother to death; and what 


will you do an any father and mo- 
ther ?” 

“The Lord is my shepherd” said the 
small boy ; ‘*I shall not want.” 


Marion was sitting at the open window 
and her father desired her to move away, 
as she would be likely tocatch cold. ‘‘ Oh, 
no,” she said, “‘I will not.” Her father 
insisted that she must do as he said. She 
was suddenly taken with a little fit of 
sneezing. ‘‘ There, you have got cold 
now,” exclaimed her father. Marion, not 
wishing to acknowledge it, replied, ‘* Oh, 
no, I have not ; that is my other cold.” 


Yellowstone Nationa! Park. 


The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting July 
17th. to 20th. at San Francisco, will be 
offered the grandest excursion imaginable, 
and at rates extremely low considering 
the long distances tu be traveled, which 
will average,wést of the Missouri river and 
St. Paul, nearly 5,000 miles. 

It is the general feeling baa, the 
teachers, that while the west-bound trip 
may be made via Kansas City, Council 
Bluffs, Atchison, or Pacific Junction, and 
any one of the southern: trans-continental 
lines, the return trip must be made by the 
great Yellowstone Park and dining car 
route—the popular Northern Pacific rail- 
road, the Yellowstone Park being the 
point toward which all eyes are directed. 

The recent completion of the all-rail route 
between San ncisco and Portland, 
Ore., called the ‘‘ Shasta line,” as well as 
the completon of the cascade division of 
the Northern Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, 
the point of junction with the older route 
along the Columbia river, will make this 
the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should 
see for themselves, that the return portion 
of the trans-continental excursion ticket, 
which will be issued them at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the re- 
turn trip via Portland,Ore., and the North- 
ern Pacific railroad. 

The side: trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attractions 
possessed by this route. 


Old lady (at the Jersey City news stand 
of the Pennsylvania road): ‘‘ Have you 
the Century, boy ?” 

Boy (very bam : **Yes’m. Chewin’ to- 
bacco or magazine?” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Bagga 
Express and rriage Hire, and stop at tbe 
> a Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


t. 

60 L enemy A Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
pn per day, 
all Modern Convenien 

Restaurants supplied 3 with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less Ye | atthe Lye Union 
any botel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. {WINsLow's SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
wa used for GB ILD N TEETHING. it 
Paks ne, CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, alla 

WIND COLIC and is the BEST REM- 
ED YOR DISHREGEA. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


A printer u i Canada is said to be 108 
years old. e has made so many typo- 
graphical errors that he is afraid to die. 


She: “And you still squeeze up the 
ladies’ feet in your warm country?” He: 
**On the contrary, madam. at is a 
Chinese custom. We in Japan always 
allow the ladies’ feet to grow quite their 
full size. Not that they would ever rival 
yours, madam.” (Is delighted with his 
neat little compliment). 


** What was the biggest school of mack- 
erel you ever saw?” asked a summer 
boarder of old Captain Gloster. “‘ The 
ames = a of mackerel I ever ia + 
repea' e captain, ain, sitting} is quid an 
hitching up his trousers. ‘‘ Well, ma’am, 
the biggest school of mackerel I ever saw 
was oft the Banks, away back in’61. But, 


ma’am, that wasn’t no school of mackerel. 
That was a university.” 


** Did you ever, » Mr. 
Winterwheat ?” 2 sai e i man, 
* but I once anaes imto “the elevator well 
and fell down four stories in three-tenths 
of asecond. That is fast enough for me ; 
Tm getting too = for much excitement.’ 


Lave st eee pate mmere wemey Working fr we (hee 








9 plan. Elevators and | waco 


Constipation 


Démnds prompt treatment. * The re- 
sults of neglect may be serious. Avoid 
all harsh and drastic purgatives, the 
tendency of which is to weaken the 
bowels. The best remedy is Ayer’s 
Pills. Being purely vegetable, their 
action is prompt and their effect always 
beneficial. They are an admirable 
Liver and After-dinner pill, and every- 
where endorsed by the profession. 


* Ayer’s Pills are highly and univer- 


sally spoken of by the people about 
here. make daily use of them in my 
practice.””— Dr. I. E. Fowler, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


**T can recommend Ayer’s Pills above 
all others, having long proved their 
value as a cathartic he myself and 
family.’”’—J. T. Hess, Leithsville, Pa. 


“For several years Ayer’s Pills have 
been used in my family. We find them 


Effective Remedy 


for constipation and indigestion, and 
are never without them in the house.”’ 
— Moses Grenier, Lowell, Mass. 


“TI have used Ayer’s Pills, for liver 
troubles and indigestion, durin many 
years, and have always foun them 
prone and efficient in their action.’ 

Smith, Utica, N. Y. 

“T suffered from constipation which 
assumed such an obstinate form that I 
feared it would cause a stoppage of the 
bowels. Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills ef- 
fected a complete cure.’’—D. Burke, 
Saco, Me. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 
thirty years and ‘consider them an in- 
valuable family medicine. I know of 
no better remedy for liver troubles, 
and have always found them a prompt 
cure for dyspepsia.’’— James Quinn, 90 
Middle st., Hartford, Conn. 

‘‘Having been troubled with costive- 
ness, which seems inevitable with per- 
sons of sedentary habits, I have tried 
Ayer’s Pills, hoping for relief. I am 

lad to say that they have served me 

tter than any other medicine. I 
arrive at this conclusion only after a 
nes trial of their merits.” — Samuel 


Boston, Mass. 


A yer’s Pills, 
PREPARED BY 
hy J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


T. Jones, Oak st., 





Conventional “ Monon" Resolutions. 

Whereas: The Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK Of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 
Cities of Florida ; 

And Whereas: Its triple train service consist- 
ing of Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Chair Cars 
between Chicago, Indiana — Cincinnati and 
Louisville is unsurpassed : then— 

Be it Resolved: at before starting on a our 
ney it is Goop Poxicy to correspond with E. O. 
RMICK, Gen’!] Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


PRIZES PRIZES! PRIZES! 
TREASURE TROVE 


THAT BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL MONTH- 
LY OFFERS EIGHT PRIZES FOR BEST 
STORIES. 

1. Stories not to over 2500 words in length. If 

in two parts not over 5000 words. 

2. To be received not after June 10, 1888, 

3. The writer to be a subscriber to TREASURE 
TROVE: a pupil in some school and not over 18 
years of age. 

4. Its originality to be certificed to by teacher. 





THE PRIZES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


First Prize $100 Cash. 
Second Prize $50 Cash. 
Third Prize $30 Cash. 
Fourth Prize $20 Cash. 
Fifth Prize $20 in Books. 
Sixth Prize $15 in Books. 
Seventh Prize $10 in Books, 
Eighth Prize $5 in Books. 


The books to be selected by the ny pe) 
writer from the TREASURE TROVE Library list 
1000 selected books. 
The prizee can be awarded at the closing 03 exer- 
the school in which the successful writer 
wa ss 
The judges will be three well-known school 
principals. 
For further paticulars address with stamp. 


TREASURE TROVE CO., 
25 CLINTON PLACE, 





See 


NEW YORK OITY. 
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APPLETONS STANDARD SYSTEM OF PERMANSHIP. 


The most perfectly graded system in the market. The only copy- 
books in which GRADED COLUMNS are used to develop movement. 
A system that will produce free-hand, practical writing in the school- 
room, 
JUST ISSUED.—Elementary Movement Books, “A” and “B.” Com- 


bining movement and form. 


IN PREPARATION.—A complete system of Business Forms. The only 
system which will be perfectly adapted for use in public schools. 


Send for full descriptive circulars, terms for introduction, etc. 


D, APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


McG@UFFEY'S ALTERNATE SPELLING BOOK. 
By W. B. WATKINS, D.D. 1r2mo, 96 pp., 12 cents. 
co-Comprehensive and generally useful. Note the ee Valuable features. 2 


A Serres oF LANGUAGE LESSONS, jeackiog the a - reference to sources and meaning of 





ongin, structure, sound and meaning of words.| words. eee a 
Root Words, and words of every day use only | Common errors » pronunciation 
are employed. use of words pointed out. 


Lessons in grouped objects, synonyms and ous 
dictation. 








Sid agente “work of 
Correct methods of writing the forms of words. © simplify ae greatly the work of 
Exercises in word building. 
wholesale price, 12 cents. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

and Example. 
cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. GoppaRpD, Formerly Instructor in 
Philology in Harvard University. 
and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 

34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


Single specimen copy sent to any address by R-« saan: on receipt of the introduction and 
Our Lan na @ , its Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
' 
Gorpon A. SOUTHWORTH, Master of the Pres- 
Complete in one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 
General Westerm Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





Unquestionably the Best Text-Book on Spelling Published. 
Since its RECENT publication 


REED’S WORD LESSONS 


has been introduced into the public schools of the following representative cities: 


New York, Atchison, Jersey City, Topeka, 
Philadelphia, Jackson, Mich., New Orleans, Wichita, Kan., 
Milwaukee, Keokuk, 1¢) Des Moines, 
Minneapolis, Ithaca, Grand Ra ids, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Fort Wayne, Yonkers, Springfield, Ill., &c., &e., &c. 
Galveston, Brooklyn, San Antonio, 


Taken in connection with the tp commendatory opinions expressed by 
teachers who have used the book in their classes, or have critically examined it, 
no better evidence of its superior merits could be given. Correspondence relative 
to the introduction of our School and College Text-Books is respectfully invited. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 7741 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 
(@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “* PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight tantly merely scra aptes (egetier much “ee Latin 
and Greek as um mich be da oeinet Oo te - wy in - or Miu 7. tees ala 
lorace, ro, lomer’s Gospel o, 
Xenophon’s poche each to teachers, me Ma, » rs my 
Clark's Practical and Fyepresing Latin G 5 1 adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to ail other systems. ce to Teachers, 81.10. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histories, Manesca’s French , etc. 
2" Sample , age: of Interlinears free. Send for terms.and new catalogue of all our publications. 








Do You wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beau illustra- 
ted; written by one who is in the practical work 
of teaching? If so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 








307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, PUBLISH 
and they will send to you Anpre G. Hauu’s| f€ H 5 4 +4 53 
Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. Collier Ss Histories, 
AND 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge.) « worva at Home Readers.” 


By Pavut Bert. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in The Common School.”’ 


*.*Price List and Desert 
ent z iptive Catalogue free on 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 





Their catalogue will be sent free to ad- 
dress and contains a large of books 
suitable for _ inden. 





HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 

Best ideas ; ns penoees Mhantrations: cheapest books, 

a Ea ee 40 cis. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
5 Somerset St,, Boston, 





EADERS will confer a favor by mep 
L JOURNAL when com- 
vertisers. 


-municating with ad 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











- April 21, 1888. 





BARDEEN’S RHETORICAL WORKS. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN. 


} ° Shorter ¢ Rhetoric. 
z: 
Principal Reginald H. Coe, 


great source of , enema, Its wealth of 


Encyclopedia, 
horter Course in Rhetoric. Practical. 
utlines of Sentence Making. A Brief Course in Commpectiion. 


From 
I feel it will be a satisfaction for me to expeass 
my personal obligation for Bardeen’s “ Compl = Rhetoric.” 
compared with the works with which I am familiar, is 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 
MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 30 cts. 


For the Teacher. - - - $1.75 
For the Class. - = . x 
Collegiate Sem 
ou be yo I have fon nol W ciended and desired, 
Soays agret belp. but 
t and Phas i helpful in 
my - = 
By W. &. 


From Prof. 8S. H. Albro, A.M., of Orange County, N. Y. 


every teacher to get such a book as that; you will find it suggestive and 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


“We must more clearly in our work the distinction between learning to 
lengenge a and } tinction and put it at een the art and the science. ‘We want the text books 
that recognize pS. ion and put it into practice. I am glad to see have 
seen ae t has me more than MAXWELL’S S PRIMARY NS IN 
LANGUA AND b COMPOST ON. It is really a book of pe | I advise 


GE LESSON) 
helpful 





ALLEN’S CUMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Numbers 


GRADED AND ADAPTED 


1 and 2, 


HOW TO THINK ax» WHAT TO WRITE. 


APTED TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


These books contain outlines for Composition Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks for 
ach. Send postage mples to 


Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents e 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


stamps for sa 
Publishers, 


1@ AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





‘J OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 

whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen~ 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Models 


Reneing Books, Dra 
and Artists’ Mater 

Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


ic A DRAWING “1 oo 
There MODELS bh been pecially ¢ a esigned fo hi 
ave nD 8) y de Eo e 
conanng of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
mar Schools, They consist of both Solids and Tablet 
ina caretuily grad 


regard for a 
codes a at 1 lowest Pp 
been ado epee OF, +7 ‘of the country, and 
ae —— tely’ indispensable to the correct correct veaching 


wing inevery stage, 
} in outset. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Strect, Boston, Mass, 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





MUSIC FOR FLOWER TIME 


Of the 3,000,000 Sheets of Music which are in 

our stock, very many are sueroncite to sing and 
to play, hay / only (tra-la,) among the sp 
flowers, but throughout — open air season, wit 
its festivals, conventions concerts. Consul 
catalogues, or find the “ ‘Ditson & Co.”’ music in 
any respectable music store. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 
should examine and use 
oe et DIADEM @0 cts.) Abbey & 
ROnGS Oo} OF PROMISE (35 cts.) Hoffman & Ten- 
ney, or 
SONG WORSHIP (3% cts.) Emerson & Sher- 
win—or as 

PRAISE MEETING BOOKS, 
VOICES OF PRAISE (40 cts.) Hutchins, or 


NEW SPIRITUAL SONGS (3 cts.) Hoftman & 
Tenney. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND 
ne SCHOOLS 

will examine the ne 

SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES 

Jenks, or fos Common Schools, UNITED 


St ts iS .5v cents,) Emerson, or for High Schools, 
ROYAL SINGEK (60 cents,) Emerson. 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS 

will examine or sing from Emerson’s 
JEHOVAH'S. PRAISE ($1), or his 
CONCERT SELECT <ONS et from Zerrahn's 
APOGKAPH ($1), or yn 
AMERI€aN MALE CHOIR ($1). 

Send for Lists and Descriptions 

Any Book Mailed for Retail Price, 


Liberal discount for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway, New York. 


A New Kindergarten Song Book 


Cheerful Echoes. 


From the National Kindergarten. 
For Children from 3 to 10 years of age. 


Containing perfect gems in melody, 
and words which cannot be found in 
any other book. The directions in Kinder- 
ay and work given in the preface will also 

found of great value to teachers. 


BY MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 
1 Vol. 12mo. Boards. Price 50 cents. 


eo ee wate beep oes 
tional Books and Teachers Aids for School 
and Home Entertainments. If you wish 
anything in the book line send to us. 


Henry A. Young & Co., 








Boston, Mass. 


t| ALS. 


MINERALOGY, &c. 


Vv. INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE DETER- 
MINATION CF ROCK-FORMING MINER- 
By Dr. Eugen Hussak, Privat Doceat in 
the University of Grau. Translated from the 
German by Erastus G. Smith, Prof. of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, Beloit College. With 108 plates 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
Vi. A MANUAL OF LITHOLOGY. A prac- 
tical work, intended to enable the student to 
classify at sight the more common species. By 
Edward H. Williams, Jr., Professor of Mining 
Engineering at Lehigh Universtty, Pa. Iismo, 
cloth, $1.25 
VII. A CATALOGUE OF MINERALS. 
Alphabetically arranged, with their Chemival 
Composition and Synonyms. By Prof. A. H. 
Chester, Hamilton College. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 
VIII, COMSTOCK LODE; ITS FORMA- 
TION AND HISTORY. Illustrated with six 
plates and thirteen figures. By Prof. John A. 
Church, E M., Ph.D. 4to, cloth, $5.00. 

IX. THE COAL-MINES OF THE WEST- 

ERN COAST OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By W. A. Goodyear. 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 

X. THE PRACTICE OF ORE DRESSING 
IN EUROPE. By W. B. Kunhardt, Mining En- 
gineer. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Publisbed and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

binving Menial and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 83 stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blan‘s. 














